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‘Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.’ 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

We give, in this day’s paper, a prospectus 
of an Agricultural College. 

James Gowen, Esq., a spirited, liberal, and 
wealthy agriculturist, near Philadelphia, pro- 
poses to devote his beautiful farm and build- 
ings, to the purposes of agricultural educa- 
tion. We rejoice to hear this, and earnestly 
wish him, and all concerned in the undertak- 
ing, triumphant success. 

The establishment of such a college, not 
only involves much outlay of pecuniary capi- 
tal, but it also requires a combination of the 
practical with the scientific, not easily attain- 
ed. We made some remarks upon this part 
of the subject, not long ago. The great trou- 
ble has been to find men for teachers who 
were both capable and willing to leave the 
lecture-room, and soil their hands and sweat 
their brows with actual toil in the field, the 
garden or the stable, Either they did not 
know the actual mode of applying their hands 
to the plough and the hoe, or were unwilling 
to come down to it. They could stand and 
lecture eloquently upon the “points” of a 
horse or an ox, for instance, and tell about 
his symmetry, and describe his wonderful 
physical conformation, and how he should be 
fed and groomed, and all that, but would think 
it “‘vastly vulgar” to be seen demonstrating, 
either the anatomy or process of cleaning, 
with a scalpel or curry-comb in their ungloved 
hands. 

Some young men, who have agricultural 
possessions and who wish to fit themselves for 
farmers, being nursed in the lap of affluence, 
and never put to work, look with dread and 
abhorrence upon the practical drudgery of 
ploughing and hoeing and mowing—upon 
their laying their own hands to the implements 
of rugged toil, and going through all the la- 
borious exercise of the common laborer. And 
yet this is the only way by which a thorough 
and finished agriculturist can be made. In 
the school, and lecture room, he must make 
his brain work with intellectual labor. In the 
field, he must off with his coat and ‘mittens, 
and harden his hand and strengthen his frame 
with the actual lift and tug of hard work, di- 
rected by the dictates of that brain which toils 
in the recitation room. 

That is the whole story, and if Mr. Gowen 
can bring about a bonafide combination of 
these two requisites, he will have the glory of 
accomplishing a great reform in our educa- 
tional system, and have the satisfaction of see- 
ing a generation of whole men—real men, 
both in body and soul—grow up under his fos- 
tering care. 





SHEEP AND WOOL. 

We frequently hear the remark, that sheep, 
like other animals, will, in a short time, 
‘‘run out.” To obviate this result, some far- 
mers adopt singular and even extravagant 
remedies; while others, convinced as they 
say “‘by experience,” of the utter fallacy of 
attempting to guard against it, are fain to 
exchange their flocks every few years;—of- 
ten driving them a weary distance, and bring- 
ing back a few poor, diminutive, half starved 
ewes and bucks, of which no flock-master, 
acquainted with the nature and management 
of sheep, could be persuaded to take the gift. 

The wool of the sheep is susceptible of very 
important modifications, simply, by the man- 
ner of breeding the animal; for we are in« 
formed that it is “of a coarse, hairy substance, 
mixed with a soft down mext to the skin, on 
the wild Argali;” to which genus all the va- 
rieties of our domestic sheep are traceable. 

But even the Argali, when taken under the 
protection and care of man, in mild and tem- 
perate latitudes, soon exhibits a very striking 
change; the long coarse hair is cast, and the 
whole fleece, in a short timmy assumes the 
soft, silky, and pliable texture, characterizing 

that next the skin. It has been said, with 


Tre New Hussanory. In the year 1810, 
John Lorrain gave the following “Sample of 
the products of the New Husbandry”—a 
system which perhaps was met with a more 
bitter and implacable opposition on the part 
of the old regime farmers, than any innova- 
tion upon established usages either before or 
since. ‘Besides soiling forty head of cattle 
and seven horses,” says Mr. L. inhis System 
of Husbandry, “the following products were 
obtained from eighty-five acres of land, to 
wit: 

1750 bushels of potatoes. 


817 és Indian corn. 
222; “¢ barley. 
60 tons of hay. 


1391 loads of manure, of 32 cubic feet each. 
The manure, however, was the product of 
winter as well as summer feeding. ‘The 
above product, without enumerating the val- 
ue of the dung, was estimated at 2799 dollars. 
Our readers will perceive that the average 
acreable product of the above mentioned 
eighty-five acres, deducting a slight fraction, 
was 33 dollars. And this productiveness it is 
within the ability of almost every one to con- 
fer upon his lands. 
ensure so desirable a consummation, is en- 
lightened industry and persevering effort. 
There is probably not a single acre of culti- 
vated soil in the State, the annual produce of 
which might not, with a slight expenditure of 
time and money, be made to equal, if not to 
exceed, this sum. w, 


of the country, and especially in maritime lo- 
calities, oyster shells as well as the shells of 
other marine crustacea exist in great quanti- 
ties, Dr. Hooper remarks that the former 
are often burnt into lime, as a top dressing 
for lands in cultivation, but they operate 
efficiently as manure, when ground instead of 
being burnt, owing to the remains of animal 
matter which they contain, and which is des- 
troyed by the action of the fire. The same 
writer remarks that a good lime compost is 
the following: 

“Spread on any platform under cover, six 
inches of common mould; then three inches 
of well burned lime; slack it with water in 
which common salt has been dissolved to the 
amount of one and a half pounds of salt to 
each bushel oflime; cover it with six inches 
more of mould. Before laying it on the land, 
turn and mix this compost heap, and lay three 
hundred bushels of it on each acre.” w. 


{For the Maine Farmer.] 
RECLAIMING MEADOWS. 

The Boston agricultural papers contain 
many articles on this subject, recommending 
a covering of sand or gravel, with an applica- 
tion of manure, a system more expensive 
than meadows generally require in Maine, 
where, in most cases, meadows may be bro’t 
into the cultivated grasses by drainage, and 
sowing fowl-meadow and herds-grass seed. 
After proper drainage the natural water 
grasses soon begin to fail, and the fowl-mead- 
ow and herds-grass will take the place of the 
native grasses. Fora time the native and 
cultivated will grow together, but the cultiva- 
ted grasses will prevail generally. In all 
cases when it can be done, in a dry time let 
the plough do its perfect work. 

It is not an easy matter to give a satisfact- 
ory reason why meadows in Maine differ 
from meadows in the southern part of New 
England. Certainly they are more natural 
to cultivated grasses. One reason 1 take to 
be, our hills are not so generally diluvial 
masses, but more generally masses of rock 
with a_ slight covering. Of course the 
water that falls on the hills, runs off on the 
surface, not being taken in to give out springs 
in the meadows coming up from below. 

Fowl meadow grass makes a valuable stack 
hay. On moist lands the burthen will be 
heavy, but never coarse. If it lodges it will 
take less damage than any other grass—is ea- 
sily made into hay, and without essential in- 
jury may stand out late for good weather, or 
for time to be cut, The greatest trouble at- 
tending it is a necessity for often reseeding.— 
Hence, to preserve fowl-meadow in the same 
field, it is important to let the grass stand un- 
tila proportion of the seed will scatter. It 
would be well on any farm, tolet a lot of fowl- 
meadow stand until the seed be ripened, be- 
ing careful in feeding it out to save the seed 
chaff, to sow in the spring on the moist por- 


what justice we know not, that the form of|tions of the upland mowing fields. This 


the animal is imparted, er, to avery great ex- 
tent regulated by the female; while the “male, 
in sheep, gives the peculiar character to the 
fleece.” The advantage of keeping sheep 
well, is too obvious to require a single con- 
firmatory remark; nor can there be any ques- 
tion, we think, that the quantity and quality 
of their food, while itis confessed by all to 
have a most important and characterizing ef- 
fect upon the bodies of these animals, 
«xerts also an equally decided and important 


influence upon both the size and texture of 
of the fleece. We intend to offer some addi- 
tional remarks upon this subject, butare re- 
luctantly compelled to defer them for avant of 


time. w. 





would essentially improve the burthen and 
the ity of the hay, by driving out yellow 
and other weeds, ready to take the 
place of grass plants, as they fail. A. J. 


[For the Maine Parmer.) 
BARLEY CHANGES TO OATS. 

Mr. Hotmes: I noticed in your paper of 
the 25th of February, an article with the 
above caption, and your note upon the same. 

Now I will state what I know to be a fact 
im relation to barley changing to oats. In the 
season of 1840, I sowed two acres of barley. 
A short time after the barley headed, we had 
a severe storm, which beat the barley down 
80 bad that it did not rise of itself afterwards. 
A short time after, there appeared to be an- 





‘ Rye. Rye has been said'to be a native of other crop of grain coming up, which soon 


Crete; but some writers regard it, it appears, 
as extremely questionable whether it is to be 
found wild in any country, There is but one 


headed, and was oats. Upon examination | 
found those heads of oats originated from 


shoots that sprung out at the secoud joint of 


species of it, (Secale cereale;) and, ac-/the barley straw, and the consequence was, I 
cording to the best authors, all the ‘numer-|had a crop of harley and another of oats on 


ous varieties are distinguished by no botanical 
characteristics,” batsimply “by some differ- 


ence in their nature,” 
the different methods a 
tion. It has been culti 


doubtless, 


is regarded approximating more 





: by | from the root when sowr. on. 
in their cultiva- 
f xtensively in 
many countries, from time immemorial, and 


the same 
Now, sir, as grain will branch more or less 
ground, | 
see no good reason pate. 
oats from the roots of barley as from 
the stalk above, But perhaps you may say 





ly to wheat, so fat as its more 
Properties are concerned, than any 

grain. On the continent it is cultivated 
extensively than wheat: bei consid 

mouch safer crop, besides : 
ture and manure. Th Russia and G 
it constitutes the food of alm ow 
population, and may be red w 











tice, as the bread coin of both, In. 


‘thas never been extensively-eultivated. ¥. 





-intimate- some wag of a fellow grafted the scions of 
. “rT? © . Ma i 2 a 


straw; butt is 
a fellow that the 


All that is requisite to 4 





that you know it is barley, cut it off six or, 
eight inches from the ground, and if you do) 
not have a crop of oats from the stumps of 
the barley, then E will give it up that ‘things 
aint as they used to was,” and will try the 
experiment again myself. Rirvey. 
Ripley, March, 1847. 








[Original ‘Pranslation—Coutinued.} 
MANUAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, | 


TRANSLATED, FOR THE MAINE FARMER, FROM THE FRENCH 
OF M. LEBEBAUD, IN | 
L’ Encyclopedia des Sciences ct des Arts. 
WITH NOTES BY THE EDITOR. } 
Ganglions. 
Hard tumors upon the tendons or cords of | 
\the legs, caused by a blow or a strain, and 
causing lameness, When the ganglion is re- | 
cent, it may be cured by the camphorated | 
soap liniment, applied after having softened | 
the tumor some days by emollient poultices— | 
but when it is of long standing, the only rem- | 
edies to be relied upon are blisters, or cautery | 
with the hot iron. 
Gangrene. 
Death of part of the body which has heen 
inflamed or bruised, so as to have entirely de- 
stroyed any power of reaction in the vessels. 
When gangrene occurs externally, the skin 
bécomes livid, and finally black blisters ap- 
pear, filled with a dark-colored fluid. Wounds 
attacked by gangrene, exude a livid serum— 
the surface is covered with black spots, which 
soon run together over the whole surfuce—the | 
wound discharges a dark matter, of a pecul- 
iarly disagreeable smell—the dead flesh de- 
taches itself in fragments—the feeling is de- 
stroyed, and all the functions of life in the 
part, ceases. Gangrene of the intestines, is 
known by the dark color and cadaverous smell 
of the excrement. When this disease appears, 
no time should be lost in endeavoring to ar- | 
rest its progress. ‘The part should be bathed 
industriously with the decoction, No. 22, or 
with the mixture, No. 3. Dress wounds with 
pledgets of lint, wet with the composition, 
No. 23, or covered with blistering ointment, | 
and. cover the whole with cloths wet with | 
some one of the stimulating works above | 
— If any portion of the flesh is perfect- | 
y dead, it should be cut away with a knife, | 
make incisions in the sound part, or still bet- | 
ter, apply the actual cautery, which will in-| 
flame and change the action of the vessels, | 
and separate the dead flesh from the living; or | 
burn the surface of the sore with some of the | 
composition, No. 24, for the purpose of pro-| 
ducing a new and healthy surface, and when | 
this is effected, dress with some stimulating | 
ointment, until the sore takes on a healthy | 
appearance, If the adjacent parts inflame | 
during this process, let them be covered with 
compresses, wet with the fomentation, No. | 
25. It will be well to employ, at the same | 
time, the internal treatment directed for car-| 
buncle. Gangrene of the intestines is neces- 
sarily a fatal disease, and all medicines are 
useless. 





Glanders, 

A disease of the lining membrane of the 
nostrils, commonly reputed to be contagious, 
and which extends sometimes to the throat 
and lungs. ‘The old farriers differed in their 
opinions as to the seat of this disease, but the 
true character of glanders is now well estab- 
lished. The causes of the disease are not 
even yet well understood, but whatever may 
be the origin of the distemper, the result is 
always an inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane. Many other diseases are liable to be 
mistaken for this; but the true glanders is 
known by fixed and certain characteristics, 
by those who have seen it; a discharge of 
mucus from the nostrils—sometimes colorless, 
as the white of an egg—sometimes yellowish, 
and streaked with blood; it becomes, as the 
disease advances, purulent—then dark, cor- 
rupted, and fetid; it sometimes is checked for 
a day or two, and appears again. ‘The glands 
of the lower jaw become inflamed and swell- 
ed; but the horse does not cough nor lose his 
appetite, nor give any other sign of disease. 
But if the complaint goes on, it attains a 
frightful intensity—the interior of the nostrils 
are covered with deep and malignant ulcers— 
the bones become carious, and the horse lan- 
guishes in this condition along time, and dies. 
The glanders has long been regarded as in- 
curable, but the discoveries of modern vete- 
rinary medicine has put it in our power to do 
something to arrest the course of this formid- 
able disease. When it is not of too long 
standing, the internal treatment prescribed in 
the farey, may be adopted with advantage, 
and make use of the injections in the nostrils, 
recommended in the strangles (see strangles. ) 
When the ulcers are well cleaned, lime-wa- 
ter, or some other astringent injection, should 
be substituted. It will be dangerous, howev- 
er, to suppress, too suddenly, the discharge, 
by means of astringents, especially when the 
ulcers are not very deep. In order to introduce 
the injections more easily into the frontal si- 
nus, some good surgeons advise us to punch a 
hole in the bone, large enough to introduce a 
syringe. When the ulcers of the nostrils ap- 
pear to be taking on a more healthy action, 
we should join to the employment of the as- 
tringent, reginous fumigation. For this pur- 
pose we should burn, on a shovel of coals, a 
handful of the aromatic nuxture, No. 36, and 
receive the vapor in an inverted tunnel, the 
tube of whichis igserted in the horse’s nos- 
tril—this may. -be done twicea day. When 


hope of acure. But. 
the trouble, and is not , 
the followi ans me 
ing pre 


the disease is of long standing, there is little | 
But if the horse is, worth |; 
too nearly worn out, 


first every day and then every two days, the 
pill, No. 35, and continue themtill he iscured. 
If, in spite of all treatment, he gets no better, 
we must kill him, both to keep the disease 
from other animals, and to save needless ex- 
pense. All precautions must be used to keep 
other horses from the infection, and the man 
who tends him must be careful of himself, for 
the disease may be taken by man as well as 
apunals, 

No. 22. Dry aromatic herbs, two ounces; 
oak bark in powder, one ounce; simmer in a 
pint and a half of wine, till it is reduced to a 
pint; strain the decoction, aud add an ounce 
of alum and four ounces of camphorated spir- 
it—this is to be used cold. 

No. 3. Verdigris, and green vitriol in pow- 
der, each two ounces; mix with four ounces 
of honey. 

No. 23, Spirits of turpentine and tincture 
of aloes, each two ounces; mix. 

No. 24. Turn, little by little, an ounce of 
oil of vitriol upon two ounces of oil of tur- 


| pentine, and shake it until the mixture is com- 


plete. Or, in the same way, mix an ounce of 
vitriol with four ounces of linseed oil; add 
two ounces of oil of turpentine, and when it 
has been well united, mix the whole with 


| four ounces of linseed oil. 


No. 25. Flowers of mallows, chamomile 
and elder, a handful; infuse in a pint of boil- 
ing water. When cold, add a gill of caiwn- 
phorated spirit. 

No. 36. Juniper berries, eight ounces; 
rosemary and sage, each four ounces; sugar, 
four ounces; myrrh, two ounces—imix. 

No, 9. Calomel, adram; red precipitate, 
half a dram; golden sulpburet of antimony, 
hard soap, ginger, gum-guaiac, each a quarter 
of an ounce—mix with molasses, and form a 
pill, 

No. 10. Aloes, an ounce; resin of jalap, 
ginger, and hard soap, each two drams; oil of 
sassafras, a dram—mix with molasses, and 
form a pill. 

No. 35. ‘Turpentine, hard soap, nitre, sul- 
phur, liver of antimony, and ginger, each four 
ounces. Reduce the ingredients to a fine 
powder and mix into a mass, with molasses, 


and divide into fourteen pills, 
{To BE CONTINUED.] 


ORIGIN OF THE BALDWIN APPLE. 


This justly esteemed fruit originated in 
Wilmington, near Boston, in that part which 
now makes a portion of the new town of 
Sommerville, in the county of Middlesex. 
The original tree grew on the farm of a Mr. 
Butters, and was known for the time as the 
Butters apple. This tree was frequented 
and pecked by the woodpecker, and Mr. But- 
ters called it the ““Woodpecker apple,” which 
was soon abbreviated to the Pecker apple. 

My trees, which I set out twenty-eight 
years since, are registered ‘“‘Peckers.” ‘This 
fruit must have been known about a century. 
Orchards were propagated from Mr. Butters’ 
tree pretty freely, about seventy-five years 
since, by Dr. Jabez Brown, of Wilmington, 
and Col. Batpwix, of Woburn, and their 
sons, to whom the public are principally in- 
debted for bringing the fruit so generally into 
notice. From Col. B. and his family, who 
introduced it largely into public notice, it took 
the name of “Baldwin,” by which the fruit 
is now every where known. 

I am informed that Maj. Samuel Jaques, of 
Sommerville, eminent as an agriculturist, 
breeder, and horticulturist, as well as a pub- 
lic benefactor of his age, now owns that part 
of the farm on which the original Baldwin 
tree grew, and has placed a monument on the 
site where it once flourished. 

It has been thought by some, that there 
were three varieties of the Baldwin, as some 
fruited annually, some every odd numerical 
year, and some on the -even years, which (as 
this, 1846) is the general fruiting year. But 
on a careful investigation, they are found to 
be identical. 

The tree with us, for thriftiness, for fine 
form and vigorous strength—for its abundant 
bénring and the beauty and long keeping of 
its'fruit, is placed atthe head of all other 
New England winter apples. . The fruit is 
always fair, above medium size, of a fine, 
rich and yellow color. The flesh. nearly 
tender; in color, yellowish, rich—juicy and 
fine flavored: excellent for the table or cook- 
ing, and is in use from November till May. 

I have given the Baldwin a thorough trial 
in my own orchard. This year is the bearing 
year with me, and I haye taken ninety barrels 
of Baldwins from trees planted twenty-eight 
years ago in grass land, and kept in that state 
ever siuce. 

You may judge how superior to the New- 
town pippin this apple is for New England 
orchard culture, when I inform you, that from 
four yellow Newtown pippin trees, in the 
same orchard, planted at the same time with 
the Baldwins, I gathered only one and a half 
barrels of apples; while from two Baldwins 
adjoining, in the same row, I took seven bar- 
rels. 


The Baldwin is, in Boston, preferred to 
any other variety for shipping, I have been 
credibly informed, that one person, engaged 
in shipping fruit from this port, has this au- 
tumn purchased twelve hundred barrels of 
Baldwins for this purpose. 

Yours, with respect, B. V. Frexcn. 

(Horticulturist. ] 
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MOUNT AIRY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. | 


The undersigned, having for a series of 
years devoted himself to the pursuit aod prac- 
tice of Agriculture, and having with deep 
concern regarded its condition as a Profession 
or Calling, could not but perceive that there 
was wanting, something indispensable to give 
Character and energy to an octupation, ac- 
knowledged to be the most useful, and em-| 
bracing in its extended range the most numer- | 
ous class of the people of these United | 
States. He has therefore been long convinced | 
that the great desideratum to be supplied, is 
an Education, commensurate with the high 
destinies of the Landed Interest—a training 
in Rural Economy pending the progress of | 





the Student in Literature, so that when he 
shall graduate, he may not only have achieved 
the usual attainments acquired in mere. lit- 
erary Institutions, but exhibit a thorough 
and well grounded knowledge of practical 
and theoretical Agriculture and Horticulture, 
and possess in a superior degree, the presum- 
able addition of good health and habits; being 
thereby the better fitted to enter upon the 
general duties of life, or into any profession | 
as well as that of Agriculture. ‘This presumed 
felicitous condition of the Graduate needs no 
demonstration, for it must be admitted, that 
the training and exercises of a properly con- 
ducted Agricultural College, will be natu- 
rally promotive of the priceless blessings of 
robust health, industrious habits, and a well 
regulated mind. 

In the Eastern and middle States many 
laudable efforts of late years, have been made 
to improve and elevate the position of the 
Farmer, but in the main, all have proved 
futile. In vain were Clubs and Societies 
formed; these could but invoke or inspire 
others to associate, and spend as they did, a 
little time and money in the cause; for all 
must now perceive that Education is the one 
thing needful, without which all efforts are 
unavailing, iv furtherance of the great object 
in’view. In vain did Capitalists, charmed 
with the Rural, and desirous of setting an 
example, purchase Farms, and quit the Cities; 
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for they soon returned in disappointment, if 
[not in disgust. Why? Because they had 
| not been fitted by education for the pursuits of 
| Agriculture. They had to depend ou Hire- 
‘lings, and no money could procure, for it 
‘is not procurable, the intelligence and skill 
| adequate to the superintendence of the 
'Yards, Stables and Stock—the Soils and 
Manures—the Crops and Cropping. Every 
Planter or owner of a Farm, should therefore 
be able to direct and instruct in all the leading 
interests and operations on his estate, for it 
as much as he can hope, or under the circum- 
stance, expect, if his labourers carry out his 
orders in the detail. 
To educate youth in the leading branches of 
popular learning as taught in our Colleges, 
with the addition of practical and theoretical 
Agriculture and Horticulture, with their et- 
tendant sciences, the undersigned contemp- 
lates Founding an Agricultural College at 
Mount Airy, his residence, eight miles from 
the City of Philadelphia, a site favourably 
known for its Healthiness and Beauty, and as 
having until recently been, for many years, 
a seat of Learning, and now, in Gardens, 
Grounds, and Buildings, admirably suited for 
the purpose. 
Students will be admitted at ten years old 
and upwards. The younger Pupils in the ele- 
mentary branches of the Scholastic depart- 
ment will receive special and particular at- 
tention. The more advanced in years and 
learving, on entering will be classed accord- 
ing to their qualifications, and all will be car- 
ried forward as rapidly and understandingly 
as practicable, to a perfect and thorough com- 
pletion. Inthe Agricultural department, a 
similar classification will be made in view of 
the age and capacity of the Students, and 
their exercises proportioned accordingly. 
Each little Boy will have his Budding and 
Pruning Knife, his miniature Rake and Hoe, 
and in fine weather will daily repair to the 
Gardens and Nurseries, and there be taught 
the nomenclature of Plants, flowers, &c., their 
culture, habits, and properties, and the nec- 
essary mavipulations of producing: after an 
hour spent in this healthful resreation, he will 
return to the Class-room, and resume his 
studies. As be advances in years and strength, 
he will be introduced to the more weighty 
and important concerns of Agriculture, in 
which the senior Classes will be engaged. 
The exercise or labour of all, however, will 
amount to no more than will be deemed ne- 
cessary for healthtul recreation and change, to 
diversify and lighten the monotonous and 
depressing drudgery of the mere student, In 
this way, by a varied course of study, rural 
exercise, and popular Lectures, it is intended 
to accomplish the important work, and to 
give to Agriculture an impulse that cannot 
fail to raise it to the rank it should assume, 
and ought to hold throughout the land. 

The Graduates of this will be 
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be necessary to make some additional charge, 
all of which, when properly matured, will 
be stated in a special prospectus, when the 
requisite number of Students shall appear to - 
be forthcoming. 

Parents wishing to avail themselves of this 
plan of educating their Sons, will please ad- 
dress James Gowen, Mount Jiry, Phil- 
adelphia, stating age, and acquiréments in 
learning. It isrequested that early applica- 
tion be made, as the opening of the College 
is contingent upen the number of Students 
offering, and as much of the material neces- 
sary to its perfect organization must be with- 
held, until it is ascertained that sufficient pat- 
ronage will be accorded. 

A word as to the U ndersigned himself. To 
those who know him, ’tis needless to say, that 
this great undertaking is prompted by no in- 
terested motive whatever; for the capital to 
be employed and all the trouble and anxiety 
incurred, he expects not a dollar by way of 
profit or remuneration for his services. He 
therefore wishes to stand in the proper atti- 
tude before all, and leave to all the means of 
making a fair estimate, and coming to a 
proper determination so far as they may feel 
interested, Respectfully, 


James Gowen. 
Feb. 22d, Washington's Birth day, 1847. * 
[Farmers’ Cabinet. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SHEEP. 

‘There are many of our wool growers who 
keep sheep, the average weight of whose 
fleeces is not more than two and a half pounds, 
and the wool not worth more than twenty- 
three to twenty-five cents a pound, the past 
season, Now these same people would think 
it quite impossible, were they told that it 
would be more profitable to give ten dollars 
a head for a good flock of sheep, than to take 
the gift of such sheep as their own. Neverthe- 
less, it is true; and every one will see it who 
will take the trouble to think of it, ‘The ex- 
tra weight of wool of those sheep whose flee- 
ces will weigh from four to five pounds, and 
the wool of which would be worth thirty 
cents a pouud, the past season, together with 
the extra price per pound, will pay the inter- 
est on from ten to fourteen dollars, to say 
nothing of the extra worth of their lambs. I 
have had some experience in the manage- 
ment of sheep, and have bought and weigh- 
ed the fleeces from some three hundred dif- 
ferent flocks yearly. 

1 keepa flock of Merino sheep, and fifty 
four ewes, the fleeces of which, taken from 
them last June, weizhed two hundred and 
seventy pounds and four ounces washed wool, 
or five pounds to each fleece. ‘The lightest 
fleece, four pounds six ounces, the heaviest, 
seven pounds four ounces. Many people, 
who keep unprofitable sheep, say they can- 
not be at the expense of buying those that 
are high priced. ‘To such I would say, ifone 
half or one third of your whole number of 
ewes are middling sheep, keep them for 
breeders, and turn the remainder with the 
wethers for mutton. Geta first rate buck, 
and a few prime ewes; and each year, »t shear- 
ing time, number your sheep by putting fig- 
ures on them with tar, and put the same num- 
bers on paper, carrying out the weight of 
each fleece, and those that are objectionable 
turn off to fat without raising any stock from 
them. Jon» Brown. 

New London, N. H. [¥. Visitor. 

{From the Cleveland Herald.) 

The following article from the pen of J. 
Barret, M. D. of Middletown, Ct., deserves 
the attention of our Hortienlturists. It is 
well known, that the Gooseberry seldom pro- 
duces fine and healthy fruit in the Western 
country. His plan is easily tested. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE GOOSEBER- 
RY TO SECURE IT FROM THE SCAB. 
That useful and valuable fruit, the goose- 
berry, which is now considered so important 
in Europe, is with difficulty raised here, the 
berry so soon becomes scabbed or covered 
with a dirty fongus. ‘This takes place too in 
gardens where every care has been bestowed 
on them. This excess of attention in keeping 
them free of weeds and grass, and exposing 
them to the hot weather of August and Sep- 





to their nature. 

Tam fully convinced, after much observa- 
tion that the mode of culture with Gooseber- 
ries in England will not apply to this region. 
I have had ample opportunities of witnessing 
what has been accomplished in England, and 
what has been attempted here, and now see 
the cause of failure. 

In the notes Lbave kept on the progress of 
vegitation, and the ripeping of fruits for 1837, 
which was a remarkable wet season, there is 
the following entry. “July 12. The Goose-~ 
berries this year are better than I have seen 
them for several years past. The shrabs as 
well as the frait are less coated with a fungus 
which spoils the berries.” It appears, there- 
fore, that a wet séason is peculiarly suited to 
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vceees in cultivating the Gooseberry in 
s place, free of scab and securing « full 
crop, is to grow them in grassy places, or grass 






should be cut being no longer required. 


Languages, for which it may | many years ago, in Vermont, some 


tember, proves highly injurious and contrary | 








Gooseberries growing in wet shady places, 
and among grass and plants. 1! also most un- 
expectedly found a stray gooseberry bush 
| growing among tall rye, and bearing a full 
crop of excellent fruit. | give these instances 
| to show that the Gooseberry is fond of shade 
‘and moisture in this climate, and that to grow 
them with success in the garden, abundent 
| dew and moisture must be provided, and this 
the grass fully supplies. ‘There are two gar- 
dens within the limits of this city, which have 
| produced Gooseberries from year to year, en- 
tirely free of scab, when all others we may 
say generally bad theit fruit rained, These I 
ascertained were grown rather by negligence 
than design, at first among the grass, One of 
the gardens belonged to the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, 
the other to Mr, Jobn Bliss, The latter as- 
sures me, he has not failed during abouttwenty 
years in having his gooseberries free from the 
scab. 1 purposely watched these gardens at- 
tentively as well as several others, to give a 
faithful report of this novel mode of culture, 
which promises so much. 1 found them near- 
ly ripe July 4. The berries were of the red 
kind of medium size. ‘The bushes required 
the aid of props to secure them from break- 
ing under their load of fruit. As to the quan- 
tity | was highly gratified to observe that they 
bore as largely as the best examples that | had 
seen in F.ngland. 

The Gooseberries in the garden of the Rev. 
Dr. Jarvis, grew on along strip of grass, 
about four feet wide. They are not, I appre- 
hend, the largest and choicest fruit, and at 
first, did not keep pace with some of the lat- 
ter imported kinds. ‘The grass instead of be- 
ing cut, was suffered to grow among the bush- 
es. I was struck with the luxuriant manner 
i they grew from the wet and dew thus afford- 
‘ed. While the grape and cherry were rapidly 

decaying, the berries of the gooseberry were 

| entirely free of decay, being clear and bright 
i skinned. ‘Those in dry grounds, were much 
| deseased and the bushes had become a nui- 
sance. 

I have already adverted to the peculiarity of 
| the blossoms of the Currant, resisting heavy 

rains. The gooseberry blossoms are similar- 
‘ly constituted, and entirely different from the 
| flowers of the grape, the apple, the peach, 
and the plum. [have thorght that grass may 
| be further serviceable, to the gooseberry, by 
‘abstracting from the soil those substances 
which foster the growth of minute fungi. 
This, however, is offered rather as a matter 
| of conjecture, than from actual proof, and 
| requires further investigation to determine. 

I do not expect that the plan recommended, 
| will be perfectly successful the first year after 
the removal of the gooseberry shrubs among 
_grass or when sodded, though I do in the sec- 
|ond season. ‘The forming buds are injured, 
}and the bark diseased by exposure to hot 
|weather during the months of August and 
| September, when they are not protected by 
'grass and sufficiently supplied by dew and 
| moisture. The Gooseberry is a dew loving 
| plant, and must he supplied with moisture, 
| otherwise it cannot flourish here as in Europe. 

The wild American strawberry furnishes 
| another striking example of a berry growing 
| among grass. ‘This seems its favorit= place, 
| or Habitat as the botanists would say. ‘They 
| grow in grassy meadows in argillaceous soils, 
| (which are best adapted to hold moisture,) 
much better and sweeter, than when suffocated 
among their own dense leaves in the garden. 
I remember to have seen a gardevin Eng- 

land devoted to the cultivation of the etraw- 
berry, where the leaves and vines became too 
‘luxuriant, and they yielded but little fruit. 
| As an experiment, one bed was underleid with 
a reddish clay, fit for brickmaking, and nests 
/or a mixture of soil was prepared for the 
\wtrawberry plants. The difference was most 
\ striking; it seemed as if this bed was all fruit, 
| and the others only leaves, 

| Ihave observed some similar examples of 
this preference to clay in meadows, in new 
| cleared lands in this country, where the wood 
| ashes apd carbon of the burnt brush had given 
the highest perfection to the fruit, without the 
| luxurianee of foliage which causes so much 
trouble. When left to nature, they trevel or 
| Plant themselves, by means of the running 
| vines they put forth. 

In my botanical excursions in England, I 
do not recollect finding the strawberry grow- 
ing in grassy places asin North Ameriea. I 
‘have turned to Gerard’s famous Herbal, 
printed in 1597, for his experience in this 
‘matter. Hesays “strawberries do grow upon 
hills and valleies, likewise in woods and other 
such places that bee something shadowie, p. 
485.” 

The same author, also, describes and gives 
a figure of the Gooseberry, p. 1143, andmen- 
tions one whose fruit “is almost as bigge as a 
small cherrie, and verie rounde in forme; also 
another of the like bignes of an inch in length. 
We have also in our London gardens another 
‘sort altogither without prickes whose fruit is 
very small, of a perfect red colour.” 

‘This early notice shows the little progress 
then made in the cultivation of a fruit that is 
now the pride of the Lancashire weavers and 
not less esteemed in all the large cities of 
Great Britain, ‘The English niarkets are now 
largely supplied with the gooseberry. They 
,have grown this berry weighing 31 penny- 
| weights and 16 grains! which is a liule more 
than one ounce and three quarters avoirdupois. 
‘Twenty-five pennyweight is regarded as a 
good weight for a gooseberry. 
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FEED YOUR CROPS, 

Inpiay Cony. In a great part of our 
State, especially in the western and middle 
sections, Indian corn is an important crop; 
and, although it requires a good degree of 
warmth to bring it to Complete maturity, 
there are but few crops, taking say a range of 
twenty or more years, that are more sure. 
There is no crop that we raise which gives a 
greater return for the quantity of seed plant- 
etl than this. There is none which, if prop- 
erly managed, yields a greater amount of 
forage for the farmer's stock than this. It 
may be used before ripe for hogs and cattle, 
and it continues good the year round, if suit- 
able care be taken to preserve and cure it. 
For instance: the suckers may be removed 
and given to your cow. The ear, as soon as 
the kernel begins to form, may be broken off 
and givento your hog. In this stage of its 
growth, be will eat husk, cob and all. After 
the husks become tough, they may be strip- 
ped off and given to the cow, and then your 
hog will eat cob and all that is left. After 
the cob gets to be too tough, and he shells the 
corn off, leaving the cob, you can run the ears 
through Pitts’ cob grinder, and he will then 
eat the whole. 

The stalks by this time may be cut and 
cured for fodder; and lastly, the butts, (husks 
or shucks, as some call them,) if stored away 
closely until a fermentation takes place, will 
be greedily devoured by your stock during the 
winter, Now, so valuable a crop as this 
‘ought to receive more attention, and be well 
fed itself, while growing, in order that it may 
afford a valuable amount of food for you and 
your stock, when it is matured, 

In regard to the materials of which Indian 
corn is formed, we have not at hand any 
statement of analysis that suits us. Those 
we have are too general. 

Dr. Dana, of Lowell, made the ingredi- 
ents, when he analyzed it, to stand thus:— 
100 Ibs. of good Indian corn contained 12 Ibs. 
and 60 hundredths of gluten and albumen; 
77 \bs. and 9 hundredths of gum, sugar, starch, 














woody fibre and oil; 9 Ibs. of water; 1 Ib. 
and $1 hundredths of salts. He doesn’t state 
what these salts are, by which we may be 
guided in our application of manures. This 
analysis is valuable as shewing the properties 
as food. 

Dr. Jackson found that corn contained a 
variable proportion of starch, gum or muci- 
lage, dextune, sugar, gluten, oil, phosphate of 
lime and magnesia, a little phosphoric acid, 
and silica potash and oxide of iron. He 
found that different kinds of corn contained 
different proportions of phosphates. He 
found an ear that had kernels of Tuscarora 
corn and the sweet corn on one cob. The 
sweet corn contained more than double the 
amount of phosphate that the ‘Tuscarora corn 
did, and this, too, when they were nourished 
by the same sap, which was derived from the | 
same soil. The fair inference is, that the | 
sweet corn must be fed with manures that | 
contain more phosphates than is needed by | 
the Tuscarora corn. 

Plaster of Paris has been found a very use- 
ful manure for corn. This is not always re- | 
quired, because some soils already contain 
enough of it, or as much as the crop can rise, 
and of course there is no need of any addi- | 
tional amount of it. 

Poudrette, the manure mae from the vaults 
&c. of privies, is an excellent application for | 
this, being the waste material of our food, 
and contains ingredients necessary to form 
our food again. ‘The manure called Guano, 
also contains many of the materials required 
to make up the different parts of corn, and, 
although it requires caution in using it, is, 
nevertheless, a valuable dressing. ‘The mix- 
ture, mentioned in our last, as recommended 
by Dr. Lee, is a good one for corn; viz: 10 
bushels of ashes, 5 bushels of plaster, 3 bush- 
els of comrnon salt. 

In our section of the country, warm, stim- 
ulating manures are very useful to push for- 
ward the growth of this valuable crop, Hog 
manure placed in the hill is valuable, not on- 
ly as a stimulant, but also as containing more 





or less of the material needed—most hogs be- | . 


ing fed with corn, and, therefore, it is only 
returning a portion of the material to the 
corn again, as in the case of poudrette. 

In the February number of the Cultivator, 
we find the following:— ‘Mr. Juliua Hub- 
bard, of Stockholm, St. Lawrence Co., N. 
Y., iwforms us that he has, by the use of the 
following described compost, raised, last year, 
as much corn from two acres, as he has usu- 
ally done on five acres; but he does not state 
the precise amount. 

Twenty-five bushels leached and unleached 
ashes; fifty bushels of fine sheep manure; ten 
bushels of plaster; sixteen bushels of lime. 
Mix the whole together on the barn floor, and 
dissolve the lime with beef and pork brine, 
After‘ mixing thoroughly the compost, the 
_“beap had the appearance of grey plaster. 
He put a handful ina bill of corn until he 
found be should not have enough, when the 
quantity was reduced to a handful to two or 
even three hills.” The Editor of the Culti- 

__ ¥ator objects to the use ot lime in this, as 
freeing gf apaaeen from the manure; but 
-. does not the application of the brine change 
aso of the lime, by making a new com- 
bination, and will not the plaster absorb what- 
ever ammonia is evolved by any action of un- 
combined lime? |.) ) 
_ We hope our brother.farmers will attend 
well to the corn crop diing the ensuing sea- 
_ Son, remembering Taylor’s aphorism, that it 
' is “meal, meadow and manure,” and that 
they will feed it so well and so skillfully, that 
cothey will harvest a bountiful crop wherewith 


to feed themselves and cattle during the year| 


ensuing. 





_ April is before us, embellished with two fine 











predecessors”? If we may judge of the size 
of a creature by the size of its footsteps, we 
used to have some pretty large feathered 
bipeds no further off than that goodly country 
that lieth on the Connecticut river. If you 
will look into the 29th volume of Silliman’s 
Journal of Science, you will there find what 
Professor Hitchcock says in regard to the 
prints of birds’ tracks in the sandstones that 
border that river in Hadley, Springfield, &e. 
The Professor was employed to make a geo- 
logical survey of Massachusetts, which sur- 
vey was, not like that of our State, left hardly 
a quarter done, but well finished. We will 
give you some of his account. In one speci- 
men, says he while speaking of the tracks 
which he discovered, “the claw is at least two 
inches long, and even then a part of it ap- 
pears to be missing. The whole length of | 
the foot, consequently, is sizfeen or seven- 
teen inches! Length of the successive steps, 
between four and six feet!’ Indeed, he sup- 
poses from the numerous examples which he 
has seen of tracks at the distance of four 
feet, that this was the ordinary step of the 
bird when walking; while it was able to 
lengthen it to six feet, when moving rapidly. 

In another place he observes—“The best 
specimen that I possess exhibits, at a few 
inches behind the heel, a depression nearly 
an inch deep, and several inches across; the 
anterior slopes to which, in the rear, appear 
as if large bristles had been impressed upon 
the mud. The impression extends backwards 
from the heel, at least eight or nine inches, so 


day is concerned—but We are sorr’ 
also, that the prayer and the 
bat very little known, Mankind, a8 
eral thing, don't like to turn t pec! . 
have any thing to do with humil except 
to humble those whom they think are in their 
way to glory and riches and honors,—and as 
for fasting, in the literal sense, they will not 
do it, and in the spiritual sense, they know 
nothing about it. So the day is observed by 
the majority, one for sporting with gun or 
bat and ball, or other pleasures. This, asa 
question of justice, setting aside the consider- 
ation of it in a religious point of view, is 
wrong. We have two days for joyous recre- 
ation, or at any rate, observed as such, viz, 
Christmas and ‘Thanksgiving-day. Wouldn’t 
it be well to have one sober day in the year? 
one in which all secular business should be 
suspended—all recreations laid aside—all 
feasting be postponed, and the mind be suf- 
fered to take a view of our delinquencies and 
failings and besetting sins, so as to become 
somewhat acquainted with our darling selves, 
and learn to_what we are most prone, and 
how we should govern ourselves in those 
things which pertain to our real propensities. 

Physically, a little abstinence, by those who 
are too well fed, would be of great service to 
them. Intellectually, a little relaxation, by 
those whose brain is constantly on the stretch, 
would be a great relief. Morally, a little ces- 
sation of the incessant desire and exertion to 
gain all your neighbor has, would tend to 
promote more correct ideas. Spiritually, a 
little self-examination and repentance would 
not hinder your accession to heaven in the 
least. 


—_— 
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y to say, 





WHERE DOES THE FLINT AND IRON COME 
rrom? It was the belief of the celebrated 
Linneus that all lime came from insects. A 
writer on the microscopic, thinks that all flint 
and iron are also derived from insects. We 





that the whole length of the track is not less 


know that the coral reefs and islands which 


than two feet! The rock on which this spe- | @re made up of lime, are produced by insects, 
cies of track appears is composed of a fine | OF rather a little worm, for they may be seen 


and estuaries; and where the bird trod upon 
it, in some cases, it seems the mud was 
crowded upwards, forming a ridge around 
the track in front, several inches in height. 
Indeed, [ hesitate not to say, that the impres- 
sion made on the mud appears to have been 
almost as deep, indicating a pressure almost 
as great as if an elephant had passed over it. 
I could not persuade myself, until the evidence 
became irresistible, that I was examining 
merely the track of a bird.” 

By way of giving us some idea of the real 
size of the bird, he takes for his standard of 
comparison the largest bird that we now 
have, viz, the ostrich. “This bird (ostrich) 
has a foot only ten inches long, reckoning 
from the back part of the heel to the extrem- 
ity of the claw; the length of the leg from 
the hip joint to the ground, is four feet one 
inch; and yet it sometimes weighs eighty or 
one hundred pounds, and in walking its head 
is as high as that of a man on horse back, or 
from seven to nine feet. May we not infer 
that some of these ancient birds must have 
been almost twice as high and heavy as the 
ostrich? From a few trials, I do not believe 
that the legs of a bird (including the thigh) 
whose ordinary step was four feet, could 
have been much less than six feet, and I 
should say his head must have been elevated 


| from twelve to fifteen feet above the ground.” 


Such monstrous birds as the Professor tells 
about, and monstrous they must certainly 
have been to have left such enormous tracks, 
could not live among us at the present day, 
in very large flocks at least. How then were 
they able to live and find food enough to sus- 
tain life? The inference is that this portion 
of the globe must have been vastly warmer 
than it is atthe present age. Indeed, there 
are many evidences, of a geological character, 
that our latitudes formerly enjoyed a warmth 
of temperature more corresponding to the 
present tropical regions of the earth, and of 
course the vegetable productions were more 
adequate to support such large bodies as must 
have existed in those early days, judging 
from the remains that are occasionally found, 
and which tell us, like a written history, of 
what has been and what was, when this old 
earth was new. 





AcKksowLepements. Imerican Vetere- 
narian. We have received a new work from 
the press of John P. Jewett & Co.,. Boston, 
on the diseases of domestic animals, showing 
the symptoms and remedies and rules for re- 
s‘oring and preserving health by good man- 
agement, with directions for training and 
breeding—by S. W. Cole, editor of the Bos- 
ton Cultivator, We bave not had time to 
examine friend Cole’s work as it deserves. 
It isa neat 18 mo of 288 pages, and we 
should judge from the table of contents that 
the arrangemeut is very judicious, and the 
subjects of great practical importance. We 
shall take an opportunity to give it a thorough 
examination, and give our views of the work 
more at length in some future number. 

The yond oe and how to keep it sound, 
by William Miles, Esq. This isa little work 
published by D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., and 
George S. Appleton, Philadelphia, and for 
sale by D.C. Stanwood of this town. We 
have laid this by, also, for a future day. 
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plates, ‘‘Burns’ monument, on the banks of 
the Doon,” and “The belle of the village,” 
and one wood cut, “The Dowie Dens of Yar- 


(which, by the way 
Labree is now 


blue mud, such as is now common in ponds | building them by deposits secreted from them- 


\selves. But we believe that no one has seen 


any masses of iron produced in that way as 
yet. 





Tue Yanxee Buape, which hasbeen pub- 
lished in Gardiner for several years, is now 
issued from the “City of Notions.’ Br. 
| Mathews still (and yet lively) presides over 
| the fair pages of the Blade, which has donned 
an entire new dress, and grown apace, since 


none in the country, of its class. 





Tre Star anv Triaycre, published in 
Bangor, has been merged with the Cold 
| Water Fountain, published in Gardiner, and 
\the editor of the former, S. B. Weston, 
is now the editor of the latter. 
the Fountain. 








Success to 
May it never be dry. 


Davin axp Goran. Our countryman, 
Powers, the sculptor, who is now at Flor- 
ence, is getting up a statue of David, going 
out to meet Goliah, with his staff and sling. 
When he has done that, we should like to 
see him manufacture Samson splitting the 
lion’s jaws open. There’s main strength in 
that business. 


Corron Factory i Vireinta. The 
Southerners are getting into the cotton man- 
ufactory business slowly. Forty thousand 
dollars were recently subscribed at Alexan- 
dria, for the purpose of establishing a cotton 
mill there. 


} 





Drepeinec Macmxe. Col. J. M. Long rec- 
ommends very highly a new dredging machine 
for excavating under water, and removing 
bars and shoals in rivers and harbors. It is 
the invention of a Mr. Putnam, and called 
‘‘Putnam’s Patent Dredging Machine.” 


Corron Worm, The fly that produces 
the caterpillar, which is so destructive to the 


cotton crop, has made its appearance in great 
numbers in the cotton region. 








Lots or Macxeret. The mackerel catch- 
ers, in old Massachusetts, put up 177,000 bar- 
rels of mackerel last year. We are afraid 
they didn’t leave any for seed. 





Devaware Suav. The shad have made 
their appearance in the.Delaware river in 
| great abundance. They will soon be along 
|here, as well as the salmon and alewives. 
These fish are growing searce, however, be- 
cause of the dams and other artificial obstruc- 
tions in the river. 

















Foon ror IneLanp. ‘The New York Irsh 
relief committee, have chartered and sent off 
five ships to Ireland, full of provision. 





Suey Storm. Uncle Sam bas sent forty 
howitzers to Vera Cruz,’ that will discharge 


forty shells in a minute, or twenty-four hun- 
dred in an hour. 





Bripes os Lake, Ear.. A man travel- 
led, not long ago, onthe ice, from Buffalo to 
Cleveland, in a sleigh, a distance of two 
hundred miles—a long bridge that. 


Gerrixc Rationat. The State of Flor- 
ida has changed its motto, ‘‘Let_us.alone,? 


and adopted the , following: “In God we 
trust.” 





—_ : _ ———- 
A meeting of the “friends we berger 
and Waterville Railroad” was held at Car- 
may fey te 
ana. Sim h Bt h 
were Pe a somentane — ee 
solicit sheer ietions, ne paatees 
olutions. It was dete: 1 to 
meeting at Carmel in two weeks 
and another in Stetson in four weeks. | 
(Journal. 











Kenneeecanp Port 
subscribers have been 


its residence in Boston. It is now second to 


qual as sim 7 
Si 


Dr. Turner, of 

at Matamoras on the 9th inst., from Monterey, 
brought the glorious intelligence of another 
brilliant victory over the Mexican army. ‘The 
seene of action was at Buena Vista, ubout 6 
miles west of Saltillo. 

The fighting commenced on the 22d Febru- 
ary and a on the 23d. Santa Anna re- 
tired to Agua Nueva, a distance of 10 miles, 
leaving 4000 killed and wounded upon the 
field, The joss.on our part was 700 killed 
and wounded. Santa Anna’s forces amount- 
elto at least 15,000 men, Those of Gen. 
Taylor to about 5000, almost entifly volun- 
teers. 

His army iscomposed of Washin 
Bragg’s Artillery, and ‘Thomas's ries, 
one squadron of the Ist and 2d dra , the 
Arkansas and Kentucky cavalry, a brigade of 
Illinois and one also of Indiana volunteers, 
the first Mississippi and second Kentucky 
regiments, and one company of Texas vol- 
unteers. 

Dr. T. brought a list of sixty-three officers 


*3 and 


killed and wounded. I left in such haste that | tain and three Lieutenants. Names not given. 


I was unable to obtain a copy. 

Among the Mexicans killed on the 22d and 
23d were Col. Francisco Berra, the lieutenant 
colonel of the Ist Light Infantry, Col. Pena 
of the Light Cavalry, the lieut. colonel of the 
11th Infantry, “and who knows how many 
more met the same fate,” says one letter. 
Another letter gives the following additional 
names of officers: 

Pepe Oronoz, Pepe Bonilla, the major of 
the regiment of Morelia, Asonos, and Luay- 
ando, major of Hussars. 

Besides Gen. Lombardini, D. Angel Guz- 
man and Miguel Gonzalez are named among 
the wounded. 

Col. Morgaa’s regiment of Ohio volunteers 
being reinforced by a command from Mon- 
terey, reached that place in safety. 

The fortifications at the Brazos, with the 
force of artillery and persons in the quar- 
termaster’s employ, which can be raised as 
a garrison, are sufficient to drive back a com- 
mand of at least 2500 to 3000 Mexicans, The 
work, which may be technically called a con- 
tinued line, inclosed all the quartermaster’s 
and commissariat stores in depot. The para- 
pet is formed of barrels of damaged com- 
missary’s stores, with sand bags for the super- 
ior slope. 

The sand from a ditch in front, thrown up 
aguinst the barrier, forms the exterior slope. 
The armament of the first consists of four 
pieces of artillery, two twelve and two. six 
pounders, in barbette, which sweep the foot 
of, and cross three fires upon the level plain 
over which the enemy would be compelled to 
advance, and about 300 muskets to line the 
parapet. ‘This was thrown up when an attack 


| was daily expected. 


Nothing having reached us from Gen, 
Taylor, for several days, we believe him sur- 
rounded, as was reported, and give some 
credit to the rumor of an advance of a large 
body of the enemy upon our depot. 

[From the N. O. Delta, March 23.) 

On the 9th March, Dr. Turner, U.S. A., 
after many dangers and hair-breadth escapes, 
arrived in safety at Matamoras. Previous to 
his arrival, the communications between 


Monterey and our lines on the Rio Grande, | He received a ball through his overcoat, but 
had been closed for several days. Dr. ‘Turner | was not injured. 


communicated to one of our correspondents 
a hurried account of the severe battle of 
Buena Vista, fought between Gen. Santa 
Anna’s forces, about 17,000 strong, and Gen, 
Taylor’s little army, between 4 and 5000, 
mostly volunteers. The battle began on the 
lorious anniversary of the birth of Wash- 
ington, a fit day for the display of American 
triotism and valor. The scene of this 
loody fight was at Buena Vista, the point 
upon which Gen. Taylor bad fallen back from 
Agua Nueva, and is about seven miles from 
Saltillo. 

The Mexicans advanced upon him with 
great boldness, bravely led on by their best 
officers, but were met by our gallant volun- 
teers with the cool firmness of veteran soldiers. 
A fierce and long battle ensued, the Mexicans 
charging with their baysnene to the very muz- 
zle oF our artilery, and receiving the deadly 
and destructive fire of our guns, with unflinch- 
ing courage. Our men gave not an inch, but 
maintained their ition on the bloody field 
the whole day of the 22d, and onthe next 
day until evening, when ‘the Mexicans re- 
tired to Agua Nueva, leaving their killed 
unburied, and all their wounded, on the field 
where they fell. ‘The killed and wounded 
on the Mexican side are estimated at 4,000, 
Some of the Mexican officers taken prisoners 
admit that their loss was at least 2,000. ‘The 
American loss was about 700 killed and 
wounded. ‘This victory has been achieved 
at great sacrifice on our part. The ardor of 
our take figh —— led them oe oa ert 
part o t, and consequently the number 
of field officers killed and wounded is lamen- 
tably great, Every volunteer colonel but one 
was either killed or wounded 





(From the Boston Atlas of Tharsday morning. | 
By Magnetic Telegraph. 
FURTHER PARTICULARS 
Of the Great Battle between the American 


March 31, 
P. M. } 


Dr. Turner of the United States 
arrived at New Or 


3000 vo 9000 


pay fogs, <s go 

to a Nueva to provide myself with 
visions, not having a single biscuit or 

rice left. Thanks. to the potion ot he en 
emy, (the ) he has not been com- 


a a ag but he left on the field about 
to pie barre iets yee il give 
ieces, b war will gi 
you an idea on which side has been the ade 


| 


| 








ie , , Hener 


ie hea been 

i! contests over 
dead. iers for pieces of meat in haversacks, 
and water in canteens. 

Col. Curtis, with 2000 men, had marched 
from Camargo to attack Urrea, who had 4000 
men, principally Rancheros. Hunter’s and 
Prentiss’s arti were also marching to join 
Gen. Taylor, which would repair bis loss. _ 

At Encanlanda, on the 24th ult,, Gen. Mi- 
non won a victory, taking six pieces of artil- 
lery, killing $00 men, and taking some prison- 
ers. 
sistant Adjutant General, W Japt. 
Stein, of ist regiment of dragoons; 2d Lieu- 
tenant French, $d artillery; 1st Lieutenant J. 
P. O’ Briea, 4th artillery. 

Mississippi Volunteers, Rifles.—Killed— 
Ist Lieut. R. S. Moore; 2d Lieut. a 
Wounded—Col. Jefferson Davis; Capt. J. 
M. Sharp; Lieut. A. B. Corwin; J. H. Stock- 


Cavalry.—Killed—Adju- 
tant K. M. Vaughan. Wounded—One Cap- 


Arkansas C 


. Killed—Col. A. Yell, 
Capt. A. Porter. 


ounded—Lieut. S. A. 
Redder. 


Second Kentucky Foot Rifles. Killed— 
Col. McKee, Lieut. Col. H. Clay, Jr., Cap- 
tain O. W. Moore, W. L. Willis. Wounded 
—Lieutenants Barbour, Wilkes, and Mosler. 

Indiana Brigade. Wounded—Gen. Lane. 
Second Regiment. Killed—Captains Kin- 
near, Walker, and Lieut. Parr. ounded— 
Captains Saunders and Osborn; Lieuts. Fay- 
er, Pennington, Moore, Lewis Davis and 
Pherson, Third Regiment. Killed—Capt. 
Fagkall. Wounded—Majer Garman and 
Cs lhinoke 5 ade—First R Killed 

not. } irst Regiment. Ki 
—Col. J. J. Hardin, Port Zabriskie; Lieut. 
Hazleton. Wounded—Lieuts. J, L. McCon- 
nell and H. Evans, 

Second Regiment. Killed—Captain W ood- 
man; Lieuts. Brunton, Fletcher, Ferguson, 
Rolling, Barthson, Atherton and Price.— 
W ounded—Captains Ains, Coffee and Baker; 
Lieuts. Pickett, Ingleson, Sloat and West; 
Adjutant W hitesides. 

Jom of Texas Volunteers—Attached 
to ings Brigade, Killed—tist Lieut. Camp- 
bell, and 2d Lieut. ‘Toonbard. Wounded— 
Capt. Conner. 





{From the N. O. Delta, March 23, 12 M.j 
ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS. 

On the 22d, Santa Anna began the battle b 
various manwuvres, —_ to outflan 
and terrify old Rough and Ready. On that | 
day the battle was confined to skirmishing and 
cannonading with much effect on either side. 

In the mean time, Santa Anna had sent a 
large foree to Taylor’s rear, but our artillery | 
opened upon them with great effect, and they | 
were soon compelled to withdraw. 

On the 23d the battle commenced in real 
erty se aud raged with great violence during | 
the day. 

The Americans did not wait to be attacked, | 
but with the most daring impetuosity charged 
on the enemy with loud buzzas, their officers 
leading them most mye Gen. Taylor 
was everywhere in the thickest of the fight. 











Adjutant Bliss was slightly wounded at his 
side Adjutant Lincolv, also of the General’s 
staff, the intrepid young officer who so distin- 

men himself at Resaca de la Palma, was 
illed. 

The battle ot the 23d lasted from early in 
the morning, till about 3 P. M., when Santa 
Anna drew off his army, and retired to Agua 
Nueva, to await a reinforcement. 

It will be remembered that Santa Anna’s | 
Corps de Reserve, commanded by Gen. Vas- 
quez, had been delayed in its march, and has 
no doubt joined him, a few days after the 
battle, but in the meantime his army is star-| 
ving, and many of bis men deserting. 

Capt. Hunter’s strong artillery company 
was not in the action, but had left Monterey | 
to join General Taylor, with six cannon, two 
of them being 18 pounders. 

On the 7th March one of the Ohio regi-| 
ments also left Monterey to join Gen. Tay-| 
lor. If these,and the. artillety to Captain | 
Prentiss arrive in time, the General’s heavy | 
loss will fully repaired, and he will be! 
ready to meet Santa Anna again. 

General ‘Taylor, at the last accounts, was) 
still maintaining his position, undisturbed hy | 
the enemy. An exch prisoners had 
taken place, and Old h and Ready’s | 

romise to Colonel Marshall, to get back C. 

. Clay and his party, by taking Mexican | 
prisoners enough to exchange for them, has 
"Gen. Wool greatly f 

zen. Woo istinguished himsel 

in the action; and the officers fought like he- 
roes. After the battle, Gen, Tayler demand- 
ed of Santa Anna an unconditional surrender 
of his whole army, which the latter declined; 
but in return requested Gen. Taylor to sur- 
render immediately. Immortal be the reply 
ot Old Rough and Ready, asdelivered by the 
gallant Lieut. Crittenden— 

“Gen. Taytor Never Suraeenners!!”’ 


Santa Anna’s Adjutant General was cap- 
tured by the Gea Tarlo but vo powemvores 
exchanged. Gen. r occupied his od 
on the 24th and without © a 











strong detachment against the Mexican 





al Intelligence, Le. <r. 








an merchant of that place 
Mexican of Saltillo. fae 


duty a soldier has to perf 
strike beck will be gen”. All an 


tified j 
ee days. In hen mk ate , 
he following are extracts 
received by the eae from a despate), 
General W orth’s Division had be 


en a ig, 
SI tions on the left flank of the me 


ZlOus » 


° : piece of ; i : 
with infantry. 7)" 


lery, and both filled 
doubts were attacked, charged sc taken. , 


Was made by the ene), , 
» Wounded, and pri... 
some reven killed, a. 








March, and gives the ’ of 
manner bia etchant ase’ font ie 


“At 3 o’clock, on the 22d nit., the battle 
commenced at Buena Vista, five miles from 
a destructive cannonade was kept opes until 
sunset. No decided advantage was obtained 


by either side—the loss on both being very | cutting off all communicatio 


at. 
“On the 23d, at 10 o’clock, the battle was 
n renewed, and kept up, without inter- 
mission, until half-past three in the afternoon. 
Both armies were closely engaged during the 
whole time. Gen. Wool advanced with a 


army, 
but was driven back with immense loss. The 
Mexican cavalry charged upon him with 
drawn swords, and did great execution. As 


During the 
ng ailvance upon the city. p 
Midshipinan bed 


ers, who had nm ar aay 
sent from Vera Cruz, was bound fh ah 
ordered to be conveyed under a guard 1, toe ' 
on at Perote—but fortunately the guard : vee 
encountered by our forces and Mr. R ti 
was rescued and is now on board hiss), 
The City is now completely surround. 
our troops, with entrenchments, complets, 
n by sea and },,. 
are safe from», 


ad 
} 


and at the same time we 
‘fire of the Castle, 
Despatches from General Ts 
been brought to Washington by Mr. C;;,,, 
den, volunteer sid of the Genera). |, 
Union contains the following notice of \\. 
Crittendin’s journey, | ing importer: | 
tel fron a portion of our army -— 


flor, hay. 





Wool fell back, Gen. Taylor advanced with 
Sresh troops, and repelled the Mezicans with 


press slaughter! ‘This charge decided the 


ttle, which was not again renewed. The 
number killed and wounded was very great 
on both sides. I can only estimate the num- 
ber by the cart loads of wounded that have 
entered this city from both battle fields. 

“On the 24th, both armies hung off, with- 
out coming to a general enga t—each 
occupied in carrying off the wounded and bu- 
rying their dead, 

“After the 24th, there was no more fight- 
ing—the Mexican troops, famishing with hun- 
ger, became convi that they could not 
triumph or drive Gen. Taylor from his posi- 
tion, and retired, 

**As yet, Santa Anna has only retired a 
short distance; but I do not entertain the be- 
lief that he will venture another engagement. 

**Mexico has not the means to bear the bur- 
den of the war. It is opposing poverty to 
abundance—weakness to strength. In m 
opinion, it would be best for the two Gov- 
ernmentsto enter into negociations. With 
the power the United States possess, it would 
be dshondrable in her to force us into trea- 
ties advantageous alone to herself, as it would 
be for us to make concessions from necessity. 

“It was reported that a train, carrying pro- 
visions to the American ormy was attacked 
and captured at Marina, by Don Jose Urrea, 
and is yet in his ion, with a quantity 
of private merchandise, taken at the same 
time, &c.”’ 

The Matamoras Flag of the 13th inst., un- 
der the head of ‘‘Latest Intelligence,’ states 
that Gen. Taylor was expected at Monterey 
on the 8th, with the Kentucky cavalry, for 
the purpose of opening the communication 
between that place aud Camargo. ‘So it 
seems,” adds the Flag, “that old Rough and 
Ready not only has to whip their big general 
in the mountains, but has to come down to 


scare their little oncs away from the high- 


ways, so as to relieve the lower country from 
Lieut. Gen. Stampede.” Incase he under- 
took the chastisement of Urrea, he would 
leave the main body of his army at Buena 
Vista. 

Nosuie Act. 


ding in Camargo, says the Flag, has received 
a letter from a surgeon at Saltillo, dated two 


days after the battle, which states that Gen. 
Taylor permitted Santa Anna to have all his 


wounded conveyed into Saltillo, and tendered | 


him surgical aid from his own army. 


It is reported in Matamoras that Gen. Ur- 
rea had retreated toward the Tula Pass, as 


soon as he understood that Col. Curtis was 


marching against him. 
It was also said that Santa Anna was fall- 


ing back upon San Luis Potosi; but Dr. Tur- 
ner thinks he has only retreated to Parras. | 


The Picayune gives, under the head, ‘‘Mex- 


ican accounts of the battles,” two general or- 
ders issued by Santa Anna, in which a stu-| We shall not see him again on this line 
pendous victory is claimed for the Mexicans, 


Capt. C. M. Clay and the other men we | 


A Mexican physician, resi- | 


wri the above, we unders:,,., 
that Mr. Crittenden left Gosorst Taylor » 
bis army at Agua Nueva on the 2) \,,.,, 
jand brought the despatches along the ,. 
| route from Monterey to Camargo, une; »), 
(escort of about 250 troops, commande) | 
Major Geddings, having a long train of ., 
130 empty wagons. As they approache 
erralvo, a small party was sent in to provide 
forage, ke., when the enemy, under [';,,. 
_ were discovered, about fifteen hundred s:;.,,., 
|Our troops were immediately placed op ;;, 
| defensive, and received the assault of the .. 
/periot numbers with the resolution of »,. 
| determined to cut their way through. ‘[),.. 
| were repulsed with a loss of about 30 mp. 
| while we lost about half the number. 4 »,,. 
of our baggage train was destroyed, (40 o, ; 
| of the wagons,) when the gallant Urrea ;, 
| bis retreat in the direction of the ‘Tula pass 
| toe teamsters were unwilling to proces, 
without a stronger escort, and Mr. Crittend, 
|was detained five or six days at Cerra); 
when Col. Curtis arrived from Camargo with 
ja large body of troops. He was too late: 
\overtake Urrea, who had probably com. 
\Sonce his retreat as soon as he hear of 
Santa Anna’s discomfiture. Col. Curtis pro. 
ceeded to Monterey, and the escort and tr: 
came on to ape the enemy having fied 
as rapidly as possible, and this may be th 
last that we shall hear of them on this side 
of ‘Tula and San Luis for some time.” 





Larter rrom tue City or Mexico. 8; 
the arrival of the Portia we have letters fro: 
our special correspondent at Anton Lizards 
to the 7th inst., all devoted to the discussion 
of Mexican affairs. Not having room for 
our correspondence to-day, we will only sx»: 
that the revolution in the city of Mexico 
not yet determined, There has been n 
fighting and bloodshed, and the troops appear 
to be vacillating, and one of the revolted reg. 
iments bas gone back to the side of the Go, 
ernment. 

Letters from Tepic, near San Bias, give a 
counts from California to the 18th of Javus- 
ry. Gen. Kearney had arrived with 200 me 
from New Mexico. Uniting other forces with 
| his own, be immediately attacked the town of 
Los Angelos, and retook it after a stout re 
sistance. Upper California is now in our 
disputed possession. Our letters we will give 
to-morrow. 

We have Santa Anna’s report of the ba: 
tle of Buena Vista to the War Departmen 
He claims an indecisive victory; admits the 
loss of one thousand men, and claims that the 
Americans lost two thousaud. [N. O. Pics- 
yune, March 26. 











Extract of a letter from an officer who dis- | 


tinguished binnself, dated 
Savtitzo, March 1, 1847 
Our scouts bring ia word that Santa Ann 


has gone for good, and that his whole infi:'- 
ry have dispersed. There is no doubt of i: 


To-day Col. Warren received a despatch 
from the Governor, informing him that Amer- 


were captured, a short time since, have all| ican Commissioners were now in the city of 


| been exchanged. 
IMPORTANT NEWS. FROM VERA. GRUZ...| he 





Successful Landing of our Forces—W ater and 


noon, containing the follow 
patch, dated New York, Apel 


just received, contains intelligence of the high- 
est importance. 


MemoranpouoM FuRNISHED BYfCart. Powers, 


having been detain 
Vera Cruz by a heavy “norther” until the 


left Point Lizardo for Sacrificios 9th March, 
the transports having on board 12,000 troops. 
On the goer of the 10th, the troops and 


of Vera Cruz, without meeting any opposi- 
tion from the enemy, as the landing was well 
covered 


Front of the landing. 


merican forces on the beach, took up line of 
march over the sand bills, to the a 
enemy’s outposts 

from 1 to 2 miles from the castle and forts of 
the city, carried every 
however, without losing 


' ob the lith. Col. Dixon 


were employed in getting up breastworks and 


from the Castle and 
1th A rene gal 
been |. further communication. We left, during the 
‘ norther, and were unable to make progress 
| towards the north, and believed it was im- 


commence until the 
and moored under the walls of ‘the Castle. 


. 


Supplies cut eff from the Enemy—Redoubts| 
Carried—Low of Capt. Alburtis and Seven 
Men—lInuvestment of Vera Cruz 

The Mail issued an extra yesterday after- 


img magnetic des- | 
ad, 2, P. M. 
The New Orleans Picayune of the 25th, 


or Scua,. Portia. 


| made on 


Mexico, and had written to the Mexican Con- 
ess, saying that they were there to make ao 
onorable peace. 

The Governor requested permission to re- 
turn to Saltillo, to assist in keeping order, od 
promising to comply with any requisition 
im. 





Accounts from Vera Craz represent (eo. 
eral Scott as having cut off the water pipes 
that supply that city. This will deprive th: 
town of # part only of its present supply, bu: 
will hardly avail much in effecting the reiu- 
tien of that city. A gentleman, who has '- 
sided some time in Vera Cruz, informs |! 





Capt. Powers, eight days from Tampico, 
at the south and east of 


17th, has arrived at New Orleans. 


The U.S. squadron and al¥ the t rts 


marines e a landing within three miles 


y constant discharges of bomb shells 
sbot from the U. S, steamers and 
un boats anchored near the, beach, and in 


and roun 


Imifediately after, an organization of A- 


of the 
and fortifications, situated 


open. ty storm—not, 


Numerous feats of brave cars 


‘ofthym 9a Ib can 


off a private’s leg, 
American forces 


intrenchments; occasional skirmishing 
with the enemy, who were throw- 
wers of bomb shells and round shot 
city without much effect. 
e set ip and cnt off all 


ible for our bombs and shells to have been. 

ed until the 18th inst... Se the 
ment of the Castle 
13th.—A Freneh run the blockade 


to leave 


Sacri- |*240° 


bombard- 
apd sity did not probably | 74 


Tribune that the water brought in the viaduc' 
was used principally for the shipping, oo/ 
that there are excellent wells in the cit) 
which furnish an abundance of pure wate: 
for the use of the inhabitants. 


The Philadelphia correspondent of the 
Tribune writes that a letter was received in 
that city on Friday, by one of the most su)- 
stantial mercantile firms, from a partner 0 
in San. Luis de Potosi, which states tha 
Santa Anna had sent a recommendation ( 
the Mexican Congress to sue for peace. 





InreRestinec From Cacirornia. We have 
been favored with the perusal of a letter from 
a master of an American ship on the coast 0! 
\Oalifornia, to a gentleman in this city, dated 
‘at St. Francisco, Nov. 21. We have ov!) 

gl to make the fi Jowing interesting 
and important extract, by which it will be see: 
that the new American Consul at Montere) 

is a pri r in the bands of the Californians 

We shal! make further extracts from the !e'- 
ter to-morrow. ‘lhe reports of the massacre 
of thirty Americans, it appears, is without 
foundation: 

“The Savannah has just arrived here from 
/San Pedro, ‘The report of an action at Seo 
Pedro is false. There has been no action 
there since the affair of Capt. Melvin. Com 
modore Stockton is at San Pedro, waiting ‘° 
be joined by Col. Fremont, who left Monterey 
with 400 men and a plenty of horses last wee! 
When y 1 suppose they will make 
clean work of it, and — every one out 0! 
the country who has taken up arms. 

Mr. Thomas O. Larkin, American Cons’ 
at Motiterey, bas been taken prisoner by \° 
; and it is thought they will car 
ra. This will be bad for the 
contracted to supply * 
provisions and stores |’ 








to Monterey. 

The vessels of war here are the Congres 

Savannah, Warren and Portsmouth. 1° 

Cyane is daily expected from Mazatlan. The 

shearer Jake Aeneas et A 
Cc a AC os 

prize to the Warren, cut out of Mazatlan. 
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A TALE OF HORRO Pipes) 


se horrible suffe to 





compare with 
tails given hy Elihu Burritt, in his “ 
Sau edie prror’s JournnaL.” It ee 
the heart of the most i and call 





erous tears from every f bosom. 
have an “Olive Leaf” sent out by the 
hearted and noble minded man, contain 
appeal to the people of this country. 
in most eloquent terms; and accompar 
fenort 


ing 
ed ti 


in ailicted Ireland, 


uent of a to the humanity and 
of our people, some bade: wht hr eye Lag 
Let all read—and then all must feel. {' 7 
About the middle of this filthy lane we 
came to the ruin of a hovel which had fallen 
during the night and killed a man who had 
taken shelter in it with his wife and child, He 
had come in from the country; and ready to 
rish with cold and hunger, had entered this 
alling house of clay. He was warned of bis 
danger, but answered that die he must unless 
he found a shelter before morning. He had 
kindled a small fire with some straw and. bits 
of turf, and was crouching over it, when the 
roof and gable end of earth and stones came 
down upon him and his child, and crushed 
him to over the slow fire. The child 
had been pulled out alive, and carried to the 
workhouse; but the father was still lyi 
there upon the dung heap under the fallen roof, 
slightly covered with a piece of canvass. On 
lifting this, a humiliating spectacle presented 
itself. What rags the poor man had upon 
him when buried beneath the falling roof, were 
mostly torn from his body in the last faint strug- 
gle for life; his neck and shoulder and rig t 
arm were burnt toacinder. There he lay 
in the ruin, like the carease of a brute beast 
thrown upon the dunghill. As we continued 
our walk along this filthy lane, half naked 
women and children would come out of their 
cabins, apparently in the last stage of the 
fever, to beg for food ‘for the honor of God.” 
As they stood upon the wet ground, we could 
almost see it sinoke beneath their bare feet, 
burning with the fever. We entered the 
graveyard inthe midst of which wasa small 
watch-bouse. This miserable shed had served 
as a grave where the dying could bury them- 
selves. It was seven feet long and six in 
breadth. It was already walled round on the 
outside with an embankment of graves half 
way to the eaves. The aperture of this hor- 
rible den of death would scarcely admit the 
entrance of a common sized person. And 
into this noiseme sepulchre phy men, women 
and children went down to die; to pillow 
upon the rotten straw, the grave clothes va- 
cated by preceding victiins, and festering with 
their fever. Here they lay as closely to each 
other as if crowded side by side on the bottom 
of one grave. Six persons had been found in 
this fetid sepulchre at one time, and were only 
able to crawl to the door and to ask for 
water. Removing a board from the entrance 
of this back hole of pestilence, we found it 
crarumed with wan victims of famine, ready 
and willing to perish. A quiet, listless despair 
broods over the population, and cradles men 
for the grave. 
. * . * » 

In one of these places we found an old wo- 
man stretched upon a pallet of straw with her 
head within a foot of a handful of fire, upon 
which something was steaming ina small 
iron vessel. The Doctor removed the cover, 
and we found it was filled witha kind of 
slimy seaweed, which I believe is used for 
manure onthe seaboard. ‘his was all the 
nourishment that the daughter could serve to 
her sick mother. But the last cabin we 
visited in this painful walk, presented to our 
eyes a lower deep of misery. It was the res- 
idence of two families, both of which had 
been thinwed down to half their original 
number by the sickness. The first sight that 
met my eyes on entering was the body ofa 
dead woman, extended on one side of the 
fireplace. On the other an old man was lying 
on some straw, so far gone as to be unable 
to articulate distinctly. He might have been 
ninety, or fifty years of age. It was difficult 
to determine; for this wasting consumption 
of want brings out the extremest indices of 
old age in the features of even the young. 

But there was another apparition which 
sickened all the flesh and blood of my nature, 
It has haunted me during the past night, like 
Banquo’s ghost. I have lain awake for hours, 
struggling for some graphic and truthful 
slintiap or new elements of description, by 
which I might convey to the distant reader 
some tangible image of this object. A drop- 












ons of some fearful scenes which he 
We have 
not room for all; but we select, as the mostel- 





‘The Maine Farmer; A Family 


them were fiat-roofed hovels, half buried in 
earth, or built up against the rocks, and 
with rotten straw, seaweed or turf. 










ch was scarcely seven feet square, 

”n copie air the fever, 

ph se irend. A girl about 
16, the very of despair, was the only 


one Jeft who could administer any relief; and 
all she could do was to bring water in a bro- 
ken pitcher to may their oes mee As 
we ( u it over ing 
t yeaa Pehigor pew sights of 
wretchedness. Seeing a cabin standing some- 
what by itself ina w, and surrounded by 
a moat of green filth, we entered it with some 
difficulty, and found a single child about three 
Nee iy lying upon a kind of shelf, with its 
ittle face resting upon the edge of the board, 
‘and looking steadfastly out at the door as if 
for its meter. It never moved its eyes as we 
entered, but kept them fixed towards the en- 
trance. Itis doubtful whether the poor thing 
had a mother or father left to her—but it is 
more doubtful whether those eyes would have 
relapsed their vacant gaze, if both of them 
had entered at once, with eats that 
could tempt the palate io their hands. No 
words can describe this peculiar appearance 
of the famished children, Never have I seen 
such bright, blue, clear eyes, looking so stead- 
fastly at nothing. I could almost fancy that 
the Angels of God had been sent to unseal 
the vision of these little, patient perishin 

creatures to the beatitudes of another worl 

—and that they were listening to the whispers 


of unseen spirits bidding them to “wait a little 
longer.” 
7 


We pursued our walk still further on, and 
entered another cabin, where we encountered 
the climax of human misery. Surely, thought 
I, while regarding this new phenomenon of 
suffering, re can be no lower deep than 
this between us and the bottom of the grave. 
On asking after the condition of the inmates, 

@ woman, to whom we addressed the ques- 
tion, answered by taking out of the straw 
three breathing skeletons, ranging from two 
to three feet in height and entirely naked ; and 
these human beings were alive! If they had 
been dead, they could not have been such 
frightful spectacles. They were alive; and, 
wonderful to say, they could stand upon their 
feet and even walk; but in was awful to see 
them do it. Had their bones been divested 
of the skin that held them together, and been 
covered with a veil of thin muslin, they would 
not have been more visible. Especially when 
one of them clung to the door while a sister 
was urging it forward, it assumed an appear- 
ance which can have been seldom paralleled 
this side of the grave. ‘The effort which it 
made to cling to the door disclosed every joint 
in its frame, while the deepest lines of old 
age furrowed its face. The enduring of nine- 
ty years of sorrow seemed to chronicle its 
record of wo upon the poor child’s counte- 
nance. * - * > - 

In the evening I met several gentlemen at 
the house of Mr. Swanton, among whom was 
Dr. Donovon, He had just returned from a 
neighboring parish, where he visited a cabin 
which had been deserted by the poor people 
around, although it was known that some of 
its inmates were still alive, though dying in 
the midst of the dead. He knocked at the 
door; and, hearing no voice within, burst it 
~ with his foot; and I was, in a momerit 
almost overpowered by the horrid stench.— 
Seeing a man's legs protruding from the straw, 
he moved them slightly with his foot, when a 
husky voice asked for water. 
of the cabin, on removing a piece of canvas, 
he discovered three dead bodies, which had 
lain there unburied for a fortnight; and hard 
against one of these, and almost embraced in 
the arms of death, “ a young person far 
gone with the fever, He related other cases 
too horrible to be published. 


Departure or THe Jamestown. The 
sloop of war Jamestown has gone on her 
mission of mercy to our brethren of Ireland. 
On the afternoon of Friday last we visited 
her, and took a farewell of this floating castle 
of benevolence, She carries forth more than 
eight thousand and five hundred bushels of 
corn, meal, beans and potatoes, is manned by 
fifty-five hands, with three cooks and three 
stewards, a sailmaker, carpenter and gunner, 
altogether making a crew of as noble fellows 
as ever trod the deck, some volunteers, some 
sent by towns and associations on the Cape, 
and all able, practical seamen. ‘The officers 
of the ship are all gentlemen of wealth and 
cultivation, and go out upon this expedition 
solely to subserve the cause of benevolence. 

apt. R. B. Forbes, we need not say, isa 
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Important From Sour Amenica. 
New York Herald Nabeed a P 
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Goon News rrom Mapacascar. 
a from this island, around which so 
much interest has gathered for the last few 
years, is assuming a more hopeful character. 
Phe Queen apparently retains ber hostility to 
the Christian religion; but her only son, about 
seventeen years of age, and the heir appar- 
ent to the throne, has professedly become a 
convert to the new doctrine, This event was 
very timely; for the little band of persecuted 
believers, after seeing at least twenty of their 
/number suffer martyrdom, were beginning to 
| be discouraged. ‘The influence of the Prince, 
| it would seem, has already been exerted for 
good, About one hundred persons having re- 





cently embraced Christianity, twenty-one of 
them were arrested, and were in danger of 


losing theirlives. But the Prince interposed 
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BOSTON MARKET, April 3. 
FLOUR.—The accounts received per steamer Hibernia, 
to the 4th ult., caused an advance in our market. Genesee 
which was previously dull at $7, went up to $7,50, with 


sales, Ohio and Michigan, $7,37}, and Ohio round hoop 
$7,134 bbl, cash. Southern did not advance so much. — 


-—Although the advices from England show no 
material change in the grain market, still it has cnused an 
improvement in our own, as a decline in England was gen- 
erally looked for. The sales have been, Southern yellow, 


95c, and white, 88c. Northern yellow, 96 @ 97c. Oats, 
47c, cash. 


WOOL.—American full blood, - — - > 89 @ 41 

i >: ° - 33 @ % 

$ -  - + 88 @ 3% 

é +. +). 28 @ 30 

Prime Saxony Fleeces, washed, P fh - - 34 @ 45 
Smyrna, washed, @ trp ¢ a - » = 0 @ 00 
unwashed, - - - - - 10 @ 14 

Buenos Ayres, - + = = . + 4+ 06@15 
Pulled wool, Northern superfine Lambs’ - .. 34 @ 36 
No. 1, Lambs’ pee, : - 29 @ 31 

No. 2, ow - ° ‘ 18 @ 2 

NOG *=,- « « - »- 0@12 


i cee | 
BRIGHTON MARKET, March 29, 

At Market, 530 Beef Cattle and 000 Stores, 50 yokes of 
Working Oxen, 20 Cows and Calves, 1000 Sheep and 
Lambs, and 800 Swine. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra at $6,50; first quality, $6,25; 
second quality, $5,00 @ $5,75; third quality, 34,50 @ 


\im their behalf, and their punishment was | 95,5° 


commuted. Nine passed the usual ordeal, 
_and one of them died; three were reduced to 
| slavery; five were left in bonds; foutescaped. 
| Better days are in store for Madagascar. 

[ Traveller. 





| “Haye vou Got ANY CHILDREN?’ asks the 
landlord of the house-hunter. ‘Fourteen 
beauties, thank Heaven!’ replies the enrap- 
tured would-be tenant. “I regret this,” re- 
turns the landlord, ‘but I cannot let my house 
| to persons who have children.” This is the 
| reception the head of a family meets every 

where. What is to become of the little ones? 
| Where are they to go? Is thereto be no end 
/to the proclamation of this Herodical inter- 
'diet? We hope there will be speedily. Like 
| a garden without bees and butterflies, a wood 
without birds, a church without a preacher, 
a river without sailing craft, or a city with- 
out population, is a house without children. 
| They form the chiefest delight of the good, 

but are the horror of the bad. ‘True, a tramp 
march by a dozen heedless little feet is not a 
remedy for the headache; but if you forget 
_the noise, and look at those who make it, you 
| will drive away a heart ache, if subject to it. 
Laughing is a sovereign remedy for many 
| ailments, and the innocent, though turbulent 

antics of a community of sturdy youngsters 
/are always a sure cure for hypochondria. 
| Open your hearts, ye gruff ones, asthe Sa- 
vior did, who said —‘‘Suffer littie children to 


| come unto me,” [Noah’s Messenger. 


A Preasayt Partor Inmate. Miss Ful- 
ler, in her last letter communicated from Eu- 
/rope to the columns of the New York Tri- 
_bune, mentiops having become acquainted 
with Dr. Southwood Smith, the well known 
| philanthropist. 
| “On visiting him,” says the lady, “we saw 
| au objeet which | bad often heard celebrated, 
cand had thought would be revolting, but 

found, on the contrary, an agreeable sight; 
this is the skeleton of Jeremy Bentuam. It 
| was at Bentham’s request that the skeleton, 
| dressed in the same dress that he habitually 
wore, stuffed out to an exact resemblance of 
| life, and with a portrait mask in wax, the 
| best I ever saw, sits there as assistant to Dr. 
| Smith in the entertainment of his guests and 
companion of his studies. The figure leans 
|a little forward, resting the hands on a stout 
stick which Bentham always carried, and had 
named ‘Dapple.’ The attitude is quite easy ; 
the expression of the whole mild, winning, 
| yet highly individual, 

‘It is well known that Bentham, in order to 
| oppose in the most convincing manner, the 
| prejudice against dissection of the human 
| subject, willed his body to the surgeons, and 








sical affection among ipa. young and old is |noble hearted man, and an experienced East | in a codicil, subsequently written, made a fi- 
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very common to all the sufferers by famine. 
I had seen men at work on the: public roads 
with their limbs swollen almost to twice their 
usual size. But when the woman of this cabin 
tifted from the straw, from behind the ye 
man, a boy about 12 years of age, and hel 
him up befere us upon his feet, the most hor- 
rifying spectacle met our eyes. The cold, 
watery-faced child was entirely naked in front 
from his neck downto his feet. His body 
was swollen to nearly three times its usual 
size, and had burst the ragged garment that 
covered him and which now dangled in shreds 
behind him. The woman of the other family, 
who was sitting at her end of the hovel, 
brought forward her little infant, a thinfaced 
baby ef two years, with clear, sharp eyes, 
that did not wink, but stared stock still at va- 
cancy as if a glimpse of another existence bad 
eclipsed its vision. Its cold, naked arms were 
not much larger than pipe stems, while its 
body was swollen to the size ofa full grown 
person. Let the reader group these appar- 
itions of death and disease into the spectacle 
ot ten feet square, and then multiply it into 
three-fourths of the hovels in this region of 
Ireland; and he will arrive at a fair estimate 
of the extent and degree of its misery. 
- * > * * 


On our way we pres several companies 
of men, women and children at work, all en- 


feebled and emaciated by destitution. Women 
with their red, swollen feet, partiall swathed 


in old rags, some ia. men’s coats, with the arms 
or skirts torn off, were sitting by the roadside 
breaking stones. It was painful to see human 


labor and life struggling among the lowest 
intérests of society ee Me, once athletic la- 
borers, were trying to eke out a few misera- 
ble days to their existence by toiling upon. 
these works. Poor creatures! Many of them 
are already famine-stricken: they have reach- 
ed a point from which they cannot be recov- 
ered. Dr. Donovon informs me that he can 
tell at a glance whether a person has reached 
this point. or not. And 1 am assured b 
several experienced observers that there are 
thousands of men who rise in the morning and 
go forth to labor with their picks and shovels 
in their hands, who are irrecoverably doomed 
to death, No human aid can save them, 
The plague spot of famine is on their fore- 
head; the worm of ‘want has eaten in two 
their heart strings. Still Ay forth -un- 
complaining to their labor; and toil, cold, fam- 
ished, and half naked, upon the Doge and 
divided their eight or ten pence worth of food 
at night among a sick family of five or eight 
persons. : 

. * . * *- ue 

Some are kept at home, and prevented from 
earning this miserly pittance, by the fear, that 
come of their family may die before they re- 

urn. 

The first habitation we 
haven district, was literall 
occupied by what might be called 
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Indiaman; Capt. Macondray, a retired and 
well known shipmaster of the same trade, 


Capt. Farwell of Charlestown, the second, | 


ami Capt. Foot of Newburyport, the third. 
The vessel is 164 feet long, by 36 wide and- 
17 deep, and is closely stowed, water tanks 
and all, below the gun deck, with the treas- 
ures of charity. Her ports are all sealed up, 
although she carries two 38 pound Paixhan 
guns, with which to salute old Ireland, and 
thunder forth to her starving children the 
news of her coming, Noble mission—God 
bless her on her 4 and bid the favoring 
winds, 


“Those freest agents of Almighty power, 

To lend their wntamed wings and bear them on 
Their path of mercy. May the light of Heaven 
Smile on their love-taught course with every hue 
Of glory and of joy.” {Boston Bee. 


EVACUATION OF VERA CRUZ, 


The Washington Union contains the fol- 
lowing: 

«The streets of our city have this day been 
inundated with rumors about Vera Cruz. It 
has been said that the city has surrendered 
without firing a gun—and that the castle of 
San Juan d’Ulloa was blown up. Neither of 
these rumors is correct, as far at least as the 

vernment is now advised. The facts are 

: A letter, which we have seen, has 
been received this day from Havana, which 
states that on the previous evening the steamer 
Mississippi had arrived from Vera Cruz, 
havin fakea the place of the unfortunate 
Tweed, which has been recently shipwrecked 
on the coast. From wes A eae | 
brou her, it would appear that Santa 
rear ordered the steapa be withdrawn 
from the city, leaving the castle to defend 
itself. According to an order issued by Santa 
Anna, it appears that his troops are to make 
@ stand at the Puente Nacional—the National 
' — 23 miles tg Be i. ao 

a strong military position, of which Madame 
Calderon, (the lady of the Spanish minister 
ington, to whose beautiful and ac- 
mirable “Life in Mexico, being a residence of 
two years in that country,” from 1839 to 
1841, we are indebted for so much amuse- 
ment and information,) gives the following 

ion. 

“We arrived (on traveling from Vera Cruz 
to the capital) at Puente Nacional, formerly 
Puento de Rey, celebrated as the scene of 
an engagement during the revolution, and by 
occu which, Victoria wha peer preven 
ted the passage of the Spanish troops, and 
that of the convoys of silver to ‘the port. 
Here we sto a short time to admire the 
bea tiful bridge thrown over the river Antig- 
fa, With its stone arches, which brought Mr. 
‘Ward’s sketch to_my recollection, gh it 
is very long hee the book. We were 



























with some fine trees. 


has taken place in 
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nal bequest of his skeleton to his friend Dr. 
| Smith.” 





Tae Spiper’s Tureap. That any crea- 
ture could be found to fabricate a net, not less 
| ingenious than that of the fisherman, for the 
capture of its prey; that it should fix it inthe 
right place, and then patiently await the re- 
sult, is a proceeding so strange, that, if we 
did not see it done daily before our eyes by 
_the common house-spider and garden-spider, 
it would seem wonderful. But how much is 
our wonder increased when we think of the 
complex fabric of each single thread, and 
|then of the mathematical precision and ra- 
pidity with which, in.certain cases, the net it- 
| self is constructed; and to add to all this, as 
}an example of the wonders which the most 
| common things exhibit when carefully exam- 
| ined, the net of the garden-spider consists of 
_ two distinet kinds of silk, The threads form- 
lin the concentric circles are com of a 
silk much more elastic than that of the rays, 
and are studded over with minute globules of 
(a viscid gum, sufficiently adhesive to retain 
_any wowary fly which comes in contact with 
it, A net of average dimensions is estimated 
by Mr. Blackwell to contain 87,360. of these 
globules, and a large net of fourteen or six- 
teen inches in diameter, 120,000; and yet such 
a net will be completed by one species ( Epe- 
ria epoclica) in about forty minutes, on an 
average, if no interruption occurs! {[fntro- 
duction to Zoology. 





A Poustisument. The distinguished but 
somewhat eccentric Dr. Kittredge, who resi- 
ded in Chester, N. H., soon after commencing 
practice, nnd about to marry, went to the 
town clerk to request him to put upa publish- 
ment, remarking at the same time that he bad 
no notion of being published as “every dog in 
town was,” and would choose to write a form; 
he did so, and it read thus—Doct. Benjamin 
Kittredge and Miss Elizabeth Webster, both 
of this town, propose to quit a state of celiba- 
cy and pursue their journey through the vale 
of affection to that extensive track of trodden 
land ealled Matrimony; whoever hath ought 


or a against this overture, ex- 
hibit their objections to John Emerson, Town 
Clerk. [Merrimack Courier. 
One of the gamblers arrested in Boston, es- 
caped with irons upon bis wrists. The next 
day the irons were returned to the city mar- 
shal with the following note: 
- Boston, March 24, 1847. 
Not being very partial to ornaments, I have 


th ly, 
* ' Tirvs A. Pree. 





ats hoping they wil do you mor go xd than ton and 
i fe Yours, v 


WORKING OXEN.—Sales made at $74, $82, $92, and 
yay AND CALVES.—Sales were noticed at $22, $27, 


and $37. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Sales from $1,63, $2, 2,25, 3,12, 
3,75 and 5,00 





Sons of Temperance. 
S. B. Weston, Editor of the Cold Water Fountain, will 
Lectare in the Town House at Monmouth Centre, on Sat- 
urday evening next, at 74 o’clock. 
He will also Lecture in Angusta, at the Baptist Chapel, 
on Friday evening, April 16th. 











DR. SWAYNE IN THE SOUTH. 
The following letter jnst come to hand, and will be read 
with interest. The patient suffered intolerably, and could 
find no relief until he used DR. SW AYNE’S COMPOUND 
SYRUP OF WILD CHERRY. Itis certainly the most 
wonderful cure on record!—Read it. 


Wilmington, N. C., Jan, 12, 1847. 
Dr. Swavne—Dear Sir:—Having been almost miracu- 
lously cured by your valuable medicine. 1 think it not 
more than common gratitude in me to make one addition 
to the long list of certificates which you have received of 
remarkable cures by your medicine, During the two years 
preceding lest August, I was very moch distressed by a 
very bad cold and racking cough, and during the latter 
part of the time it continued to grow worse, and in July 
my friends gave me over, having tried all kinds of medi- 
cine, said to be good for such diseases, without the least 
good effect. I was reduced a/most to a corpse, and had 
scarcely any flesh upon my body, and for a long time nev- 
er thought to rise from my bed again. A friend one day 
asked me if I had tried Dr. Swayne’s Compound Syrup of 
Wild Cherry, and advised me to do so at once, as he heard 
that it had worked a great many wonderful cures. I took 
his advice, and after using up several bottles of it 1 grew 
so much better that I was enabled to leave my bed, and 
afterwards to walk about the house, and go out into the 
street. I was encouraged by this, and continued the use of 
your medicine, and now, by medns of its wonderful cura- 
tive powers, lam perfectly well and enjoy the use of all 
my faculties, jnst as much as if 1 had never been afflicted 
in the way I have described to you. I have written this 
not thinking that it will at all interest you, but humbly 
hoping that it will have its mite of influence in causin 
your valuable medicine to be spread among mankind, = 
in assisting to raise you to that station which you richly 
deserve, for your perseyeringsefforts for the public good. 
Respectfully your friend and admirer, 
James R. Matsnanp. 


The original and genuine preparation! More home 
| testimony. 








Philadelphia, Jan. 27, 1847. 
Dr. Swavne—Dear Sir:—In justice to yourself, and a 
duty I owe to suffering humanity, I cheerfully give my tes- 
timony, and declare tu the world the most astonishing ef- 
| fects, and the great cure your Compound Syrup of Wiid 
Cherry performed on me, under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. I was taken with a violent cough, spitting 
blood, severe pains in the side and breast, which seemed to 
break down and enfeeble my constitution, so that my phy- 
sician thought my case beyond the power of medicine, and 
my friends all gave me up to die; but thanks to you and 
the effects of your great discovery, | now feel myself a 
well man, and raised from a mere skeleton to as fleshy and 
healthy a man as I have been for years, and shall be pleas- 
ed to give any information respecting my case, by calling 
at my residence, Mechanic street, third door below George 

street, Northern Liberties. Jacon Parnrer. 
oy The only safeguard against imposition is to see that 

my signature is on each bottle. R. H. SWAYNE. 
ty The (original and only) genuine article is only prepar- 
ed by Dr. Swayne, N. W. corner of Eighth and Race Sts. 

Philadelphia. 
Look well to the marks of the Genuine—Let the de- 
spairing invalid, the victim of an obstinate cough, or lin- 
ering consumption, seek relief by the use of Dr. Swayne’s 
Jompound Syrup of Wild Cherry, and pass by the thous- 
and worthless nostrums that are got up to enrich their ig- 
norant and miserly proprietors. 

Dr. Swayne’s Compound Syrup of Wild Cherry is put 
up in square bottles, enveloped with a handsome steel en- 
graving, bearing the signature of Dr. H. Swayne. 

For sale wholesale and retail by Corren & Bratcu- 
FORD, Druggists, 9 Bridge’s Block; and J. EB. Lapp, 
Druggist, Agents for Augusta; H. Sinith & Co., Gardiner; 
Durgin & Co., Portland; Mrs. E. Kidder, Boston. 13 











While there is Life there is Hope! 

In almost every town and village there are persons who 
say rey 4 owe their lives.to the w curative proper- 
ties of Downs’ Elixir. 

It is beyond all doubt the best article in use for Coughs, 
Colds, and all pul y di he genuine article is 
for sale by il J. E. LADD. 
0 RNS LI TW STEEN LR EM 


Hymeneal, 


Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden’s rosy bower! 

The world was sad!—the garden was a wild; 
And man, the hermit, sigh’d—till woman smiled! 




















In Winthrop, Mr. Alvan Loomis of Hallowell, to Mise 
Barah J. Martin. 

In Windsor, Mr. Timéthy Plummer to Miss Sally Y. 
Murphy, both of Whitefield. 

In China, by Wm. Percival, Esq., Mr. Gustavus Haskell 
to Miss Hannah Brown of Palermo. 

In Thomaston, Mr, Ithamer Bowles to Miss Elvira H, 


peurs. 
In Eastport, Peter Astle Scott, Esq., Lieutenant in Brit- 
earl to Miss Maria Archibald, daughter of George 
" , 
In Bath, Mr. Judson G. Clark of Portland, to Miss Zil- 
phia N. Fosset. 
In Bristol, Mr. Isaiah Lewis to Miss Susannah Wells. 
In a G Hobbs to Miss Lydia Ann Hail. 
In Frankfort, Mr. James Murch to Miss Eliza A. Perkins; 
Mr, Sewall W. Tapley to Miss Nancy Campbell. 
In Belmont, Mr. Marcellus Flagg to Miss Hannah J. 


» Deer Isle, Mr. Oliver Howard to Miss. Elizabeth Has- 


In Unity, Mr. Alfred 8. Bryather of Searsport, to Miss 
Louisa Dyer. 








Obituary. 
8 rit thy labor is o'er, 
y term of probation 


is run, 
Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 
And the race of immortals begun. 








In this town, 26th Abner Stevens, aged 24. 

Tn Vassalboro’, Ser atee sree, wife of Bartholo- 
mew T. Parker, and daughter of Hathaway, aged 20. 
(Chronicle please 


copy. 
In Byron, Vesta eee abate of Sullivan B. Iscland, 


set jie oe 
Ta Vassalboro’, March 3)st, at the residence of her father, 
Emeline H., wife of Simeon P. Waterhouse, and daughter 


of Theeen Derjotom, . 

PR ctrm = = bag: Pichi ted to) Wy eee Uccthee 
In ana ian Pike, aged 52. 

pe Ed dN  eitierottheheten 
a Ww ason, @ 

lution, aged 91. lai ” 


te Buin, Mal rete’ owns sen 
In se eens Meee he 

" Mucksport, Winslow Hi 

ise iie simams Paeetae se 
I pet tas Gemma Loe 
In Brunswick, Noyes, “a: 





aged 29 
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‘ing applied for an allowance out of the personal estate of 
said deceased: 





ut Fanning Mills, Cy Cutters, 
Lev Horse Revo Hay Rakes, O ws, Cast 
ves Shovels and See | 66 Prom — 


8 ium 
rafting Tools and 
Saws and Knives, Axes and Hatchets, with 
every other kind of Farming and Gardening implementa. 
Also, Apple, Pear and Plum Scions. Also, SEEDS— 
Hill’s Ear Dwarf Marrowfat do, Field do; Early 


White J orn, Field do; Early White Potatoes, 
Ladies’ Fi do; Orange Carrot, M 1 Wurtzel, Sugar 
Beet, Ruta &c. &c., all fresh genuine, and will 


be sold at lowest cash price, at their Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seedstore, No. 10 Gerrish Block, Blackstone 
Street, Boston. 3ml4 


C.W.&S.J. M. HOMER, 
(SUCCESSORS TO HOMES, HOMER & CO..,) 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Foreign & Domestic Hardware & Cutlery, 
Nos. 34 and 35 Union St, Boston. 


AVING frequently received orders from their custom- 
H ora baheuned “Homer @ CeA_0. W.& 8. J. M. H. 
would particularly request their friends to address al! let- 
ters to their present firm, as another Hardware House has 
been recently formed in this city, under the style of “Ho- 
mer & Co.” with which they have no connection whatever. 

Boston, March 16. 6wi4 


“HOMER & CO.” 
No. 24, Merchant’s Row, Boston, Mass,, 


| ig y~ 2 HARDWARE as usual. They will satisfacto- 
rily serve all who have need of Hardware of good qual- 
ity, at low prices, by the package or otherwise. 14 


JONES & Co., 
Granite Bank Building, Water Street, 


wt. keep constantly on hand as 
good an assortment of BOOT'S and 
et AQ SHOES of xs good a quality and at a# 











low prices as can be found at any other 
Store. 


In connection with the above, Jones & Co. have opened an 


AUCTION & COMMISSION STORE, 


And are prepared to receive any and all kinds of Goods, 
such as Furniture, Books, Fancy Articles, Dry Goods, 
Wearing Apparel, Watches, Clocks, dc. &c., new or sec- 
ond hand. No Goods in our care will be stored or kept in 
a wooden building, or exposed to fire. Goods taken to sell 
on commission, either at public Me sale, and ad- 
vances inade, if desired, on Goods for sale or on deposit. 
iy Auction one evening in each week. 

Augusta, April 5, 1847. 14 


“et. FARM FOR SALE. 

LEASANTLY situated in Vassalbore’, about 

two miles from Getchell’s Corner, containing 
about 35 acres of first rate land, within one-fourth of a 
mile of a school honse. There is, on said farm, a good 
house well finished, a good cellar stoned witb split stone, 
an excellent well of water in the house, with a good wood- 
shed adjoining the house, and a good barn 40 by 45, double 
boarded, with suitable out buildings—all in good repair. 
Said farm cuts about 20 tons of good hay, and hus about 10 
acres of good woodland, and is well watered and fenced. 
Also, a lot of land situated about half a mile from the 
above, containing about 35 acres, between five and six 
acres of which is heavily wooded, the remainder is tillage 
and pasture with a good orchard of grafted fruit which 
grows about 200 bushels of apples. The above land has a 
stream of water running the whole length of it. 

The above property will be sold at a bargain, either to- 
gether or separate, and a long credit given for a large part 
of the purchase money, if requested. For further particu- 
lars enquire of the subscriber, on the premises. 

JOHN DUTTON. 
6wil4 





Vassalboro’, April 1, 1847. 


FARM & TAVERN STAND FOR SALE, 
A Rare Chance and a Great Bargain. 


HE subscriber has come to the conclusion 
to offer for sale his stand and farm, (on 
account of bodily infirmity, which renders 
him unable to perform manual labor.) Said 
- _ farm is situates in South Dover, Piscataquis 
County, on the great thoroughfare leading from Bangor to 
Moose Head Lake, and contains about 100 acres of exeellent 
land, well wooded and watered; the road leading to Moose 
Head Lake runs through said farm dividing it into two 
equal parts; said farm is well fenced with cedar—underpin- 
ned with stone and wall. A good orchard recently grafted 
with choice fruit, and a living spring of excellent water 
near the stable. Said farm has on it a convenient two story 
house well finished and furnished inside and out, with a 
good cellar under the same—a convenient porch 20 by 18, 
well finished, in which is a well of excellent living water, 
and puinps—e large convenient stable connected to the 
p by a shed 26 feet long—a shed north and another 
west of the stable—a large and convenient wood and car- 
riage house at the south end of the house. Said farm is 
situated about 29 miles from Bangor and 38 from the Lake, 
and known for the last 12 years as the “Ricker Tavern 
Stand,” and has had its share of public patronagé at all 
times. Said farm is under a good state of cultivation, and 
never fails of producing as good a crop as any other farm 
in this county. Said farm cat, the last season, 25 tons of 
good English Hay. The above premises may now be pur- 
chased for the low price of $2000, by applying to the sub- 
scriber on the premises. WILLIAM RICKER. 
South Dover, March 26, 1847. 4wl4 


“PATENT MEDICINE DEPOT.” 


H J. SELDEN & CO., are wholesale and retail Agents 
e for the following Medicines—Buchan's Hungarian 
Balsam; Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry; Townsend's, 
Sand’s, Comstock’s, Ball's, and Kelley’s Sarsaparilla; Alld’s, 
Hiardy’s, White's and Sherman's Plasters; Dalley’s Pain 
Extractor, Davis’ Pain Killer; Wright’s Indian Purgntive, 
Brandréth’s, Smith's, Blickner’s, (sugar coated) Kingley’s 
Bradlee’s, Halsey’s, Lee’s, Dean’s, Sears’ Bloodroot, Morri- 
son’s, Lin’s, and Moffat’s Pills; Hardy's, Richardson's, 
W 00d's, Moffat’s, Lin’s, and German Tonic Bitters; Hay's 
Liniment; Down’s Elixir; Upham’s Electuary; Brincker- 
hoff's Restorative; Mrs. Kidder’s Cordjal; Hunter's Balsam, 
together with every popular “PATE MEDICINE in 
~ which they offer for sale at the lowest prices. 
Hallowell, April 8, 1847. 14 


















KENNEBEC, «s.—<At @ Court of Probate, held at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the first Monday of April, A. D. 1847. 
ARY ANN MAXFIELD, Widow of Rurus Max- 
FIELD, late of China, in said county, deceased, hav- 


OnpErep, That the said Widow give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be pub- 
lished three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, print- 


“Béterat Intelligence, 






rf 





A BOOK 
Poe yor EVERY FARMER. 


AVE 


eet nent, with 
By 8. W. Coxs, ed- 
we, Against deperumens Besten Outtivater. 


° value toevery man 
who keeps but a Horse ‘ow, but to the practical 
farmer its value can he over estimated. 


ac, whole is into one 
mocap close} , 
Seed eng firmly Deaenated pages, with 7 beautiful wood 


nd im leather. To be sold at the low 
price of 50 cents, in order to bring it within the means of 
every man. No pains or expense have been spared on the 
part of the author or the Publishers, to produce a work 
werthy a place in every farmer's library. 

For sale at the principal book ard agricultura] stores in 
the country. ism 13 


SPECIAL TOWN MEETING. 
4 Inhabitants of the Town of Augusta, qualified to 

vote in Town A are hereby notified that a special 
meeting will be held at the Town House, on Wednesday, 
the 7th day of April next, at 2 clock in the afternoon, for 


the purpose of acting upon the following articles, contained 
in the warrant, to wit: 


lst, To choose & Moderator to govern said meeting. 
2d. To see if the Toww will purchase a lot and build a 
Town ‘yard thereon, or do anyth ng relative thereto. 








sitnate in the central and most business part of the Vil- 
lage, those who occupy it will have the most of the repair- 
ing and Traveling custom, and is as good a situation as 
there is in the State. Any one wishing te have a shop of 
this kind, will find it an object to call and examine for 
themselves. 

The subseriber would also inform his friends and the 
public generally, that he continues the BLACKSMITH ING 
BUSINESS io all its various branches, at his old stand, 
and has secured the services of Mr. Currigr, who is well 
known as a first rate Horse and Ox Shoer and Blacksmith. 
@AII those who may favor him with their custom, may be 
assured that he will do his best to give perfect satisfaction, 
as regards work and price. HORACE GOULD. 

Winthrop Village, March 23, 1847. 13 








STORAGE & WHARFAGE. 


J - subscribers, occupying the large and commodious 
Store, Nes 4 Nerth’s Bleck, having connected 
therewith, North’s Wharf, in the rear of their Store, are 
now prepared and will receive, during the season, Mer- 
chandise and Produce on storage, to be forwarded, on the 
most reasonable terms. Those shipping Goods to our care 
or leaving them with us to be forwarded, may rely on ba v 
ing their orders promptly attended to atr ble charges 
J. & BE. DAVIS & CO. 





Augusta, Mareh 23d, 1947. 
Highly Important io the Farmers of Maine. 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manure. 

6 method having been used for several years in this 
and other Sta its practical utility and great value 
to every cultivator of the soil is fully established. Hun. 
dreds of testimonials of intelligent farmers who have used 
this method with ample success, can be procured, who have 
proved by its effects on their that manure made by 
this process is superior to the best barn manure. That it 
can be made in a few days, of any earthy or vegetable sub- 
stance—that the cost of the ingredients which it wil! be 
necessary to purchase will not exceed 25 cents per cord; 
and that one cord made by the Bommer process is worth 
at least two cords of compost made in the usual way, The 
method is divided into two pafts. The first part contains 
the process in all its simplicity. The second part—expla- 
nations and analytical developments of the method. So- 
lutions of manure—questions of the highest importance to 
the farmer. 
An individual right, with one copy of the method, is $4. 
Town and County rights—in proportion to their size, pop- 
ulation, or agricultural importance. Rights for Counties 
that now remain unsold, will be disp: of on terms that 
cannot fail to make it a profitable investment for the pur- 
chaser. 
All orders for individuel, town, or county rights, directed 
to the subscriber, shall receive prompt attention. 
EZEKIEL HOOLBE, Agent for Maine. 
Brunswick, Jan. 7, 1847. 6m1 


IRON WORKS, 
OLMES & ROBBINS, having rebuilt and enlarged 
their IRON FOUNDRY, are now ready to furnish 
Castinos of all kinds at short notice. 
Their FORGE and MACHINE SHOP are now in oper- 
ation, where about every kind of SHAPE and MACHIN- 
ERY can be had on favorable terma. 

Particular atteation given to SH/P and MILL WORK 
PATTERNS furnished, in most cases, without charge to 
customers. 

The following are some of the articles manufactured by 
them, viz:—For Vesstis—Windlass Purchases, Windlass 
Necks, Capsten Spindles, Truss Arms, Iron Knees, Quarter 
Blocks, Shieves; laying Rails, Pins and Chocks, and all 
kinds of Shapes for Truss Hoops, Clamps for Screws, &c. 
Fox Mitts—Water Weeels, Shafting Gears, Gudgeons, 
both Wing and Plate, Iron Buckets, Cranks, Rims, Boxes, 
and many smaller articles, such as Saw Arbors, Stirrup 
Screws, Boxes for the Eves of Mill Stones, Turning Lathe 
Irons, &c. 

AlsodHiubs for Carts and Wagons, Boxes, Plow Castings, 
Fire Frames, Fire Dogs, Cultivator Teeth, and every kind 
of Casting or Wrought Iron Shape, wanted for Agriculture, 


Ship Building and Machinery. 
Agents.—Jones & Hammonp, Portland; Kenpat. & 
Ricuarpson, Bath; We. Hircncock & Co., Newcastle. 


WANT ED—10 or 15,000 bushels good Hemlock or 
Pine COAL, for which casu will be paid. 
Gardiner, Nov, 20, 1846. 52 


HAVILAND & TUTTLE’S 
WATER WHEEL. 

HE subscribers have lately received a patent for their 

highly approved Water Wheel, and are prepared to 
receive orders for the various sizes required fur manufac 
turing purposes. This wheel, which is constructed for the 
best asp tersine of water, will run equally well under we- 
ter, and from its simplicity will be found to be the most 
valuable wheel in use. It is not subject to the inconven- 
iences incident to many other wheels, with ice, but may be 
used at all seasons of the year. By means of an attached 
regulator this wheel will so control the vent as to use to 
the best possible advantage, the amount of water, whether 
the quantity available be a epring freshet or a summer 
drought, and will operate y as well as if it was 
originally intended for the existing state of water while the 
wheel is in motion. It will be seen at once that this wheel 
possesses on requisite for a tide mill, or any mill situated 
om a stream which is irregular in its head or amount of wa- 
ter. 

This wheel is rapidly finding favor with mill wrights end 
others acquainted with machinery, and we confidently as- 
sert that we can furnish a wheel, which, if placed by the 
side of any other wheel, will be found to be by far the most 
economical, and durable. It may be used on a 
horizontal or perpendicular shaft, and when constructed of 
cast iron, its equal for speed and power (with any given 
quantity of water) is mo where to be found. Individuals 
who are about purchasing, are invited to examine this 
wheel, and the proprietors are so sanguine of its capability 
that if it does not fully answer the representations we will 
refund the money and at our own expense remove the 





éd at Augusta, that they may appear at a Probate Court to 
be held.at Augusta, in said county, on the last Monday of | 
April, at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and shew cause, | 
if any they have, why the same should not be allowed. | 
W. EMMONS, Judge. - | 
A true copy.—Attest: F. Davis, Register. 14 | 
| 





ADMINISTRATOR'S SALE. 
Y. License from the Hon. W. Emmons, Judge of Pro- 
bate, in and for the county of Kennebec, the subscriber 
will sell at Public Auction on the premises, on Saturday the 
8th day of May next, at 10 o'clock, A, M., the following 
a Real Estate, belonging to the Estate of BUMN&R 
C. Mouton, late of w ne, or se much as will raise the 
sun of four thousand dollars, including the reversion of the 
widow's dower, viz: one Store and the lot on which it 
stands; one half of thirteen-sixteenths of a Grist Mill, with 
the privileges belonging thereto; and the Maxim Farm, so 
c . CALEB FULLER, ddm’r. 
ayne, Match 29, 1847. 13 





KENNEBEC, seweAt « Court of Probate, held at 


Augusta, within and for the County af Kennebec, on 
the last Monday of March, A. D. 1847. 
ILLIAM TABER, Gnardian of Geonee II., Ewetine 
W.., and Cuaries A. rae ey Vassalboro’, in said 
county, mi having presented his final account of guar- 
; of minors, for : 
Orpersp, That the said Guardian give notice to all per- 
sons interested this order to be pub- 
lished three weeks successively in the Maine F 


forenoon, and 
if they have, why the same should pot be al- 
. true copy.—Attest:—F. Davis, Register. 





suee=~At a Court of Probate, held at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the last Monday of March, A. D. 1847. 


ZRA Guardian Ss. M i- 
eh ha aacclan of Guardianship 
of said minor 


pen Mt the seid Guardian give notice to all 
OrpeEReD, a ae Ta oF of are 
i’ cog weeks 4 the Maine Farmer, print- 
at A , that they appear at a Probate Court to 
eee San td aos ste trmeen, anf 4°" 
Aare aay tan dadt wey tmottins mae ware ot. 


lowed. . W. EMMONS, Judge. 
A true copy Attest, F. Davis, Register. 13 





KENNEBEC, wp--41 a Court of Probate, held at 
0) | dhbgedtay within ‘and Jor the County of Kennebec, on) 





+t Monday of March, 4D. 1847. 
INE MOULTON, widow of Suuxsr C.Movt- 
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wheel. 
Any information relative to this wheel can be obtained 
of Bb. F. Cuanpier, Patent Agent, Augusta, or 
WEBBER & HAVILAND, Manufacturers, 
Waterville, or 
Siu 





SEED! SEED! 


|i = GRASS and CLOVER SEED of the new cro, 
and of — quality, for sale wholesale and retail, 

by . WOODWARD, JR., No. 4 Arch Row. 
Augusta, March 7, 1847. 10 





SEED, SEED, SEED. 
ERDS GRASS and CLOVER SEED of the new cro 
and of superior quality, for sale wholesale and retail, 
at the Green Store .¥ BUTLER & SAFFORD. 
Augusta, March i, 7. 3m 





O"} ODL, OWL. At the Family Oi! Store of Cornen & 
BLATCHFORD, can be found superior Oil at the lowest 
prices. 6wd 


CIEARS’ SYRUP OF LIVERWORT—x large supply just 
received by COFREN & BLATCHEORD. 








DAVID KNOWLTCN, 
ON OAK STREET, 
H's on hand a assortment 

of FURNITURE, CHAIRS, 
and LOOKING GLASSES. Per 


ae will do 
weil to cal examine before 


BIRCH ND PY COFFINS 
of all sizes, on . 
N.B. AN of OLD FUR- 


NITURE repaired at short no- 





just received and for sale, wholesale and retail by 
February 2. 5 J, BE. LADD. 





EXPRESS EXTRA. 
More than a Thousand (not Killed) Cured by 


LDS Al Vegetable Gum Rheumat- 
roy mg A a wonder in the land and is aston- 


Rheuma- 
tism, howcver severe. There ix no mistake about it. It 


all the Liniments ever invented. It not only re- 

lieves instantly, but actually cures and removes the dis- 

lt is a very simplé remedy, yet it does the work 
blisters, or suffering 


q 

















EBEN'R TUTTLE, Canaan. | 


like a charm—restoring / 








Xe. St. 


UNION LINE. 

















siness, and to sail with mages ae end dispatch. U 
P Fae \ ask @ contiou- 
the patronage “f their and the public. 
The above vessels will take steam up and down the river 


when necessary. 

They will commence running as soon as the ice ieaves 
the river. The Somerset ié now in Boston, ready to take 
freights (o come into the river as soon as the ice ts out. 

Refers te Messrs. G. ©. Curep, T. W. & H.R. Burren, 
5. Leonann & Co., Buttes & Sarronp, Augusta; Joun 
O. Pace, Hallowell. 


Augusta, March 1, 1847. our 


HALLOWELL & BOSTON 
DISPATCH LINE. 


HE subscribers having established a line 
of Packets between Hallowell and Bos- 





expense of truc to or from the of inten- 
ded to be stored. We shall ran, jutinn te three 
staunch and fast sailing Packets, comm by careful 
men and ex pilots. y would inform those 
bering guode te send to New York, Phifadel or any of 
th thern or Western Cities, thet by 


e to our 
care, we will have them reshipped in Boston and bill of 
lading forwarded. Al! business entrusted to our care shall 
be mithfully attended to. Leave Boston every Saturday, 
and Hallowell every Wednesday. 
Refer to 8. C, Wurrrien, and We. Srroxyvey, Hallo- 
well; Wa. Gay, Gardiner. ISAAC SMITH 
BAM'’L WALKER, 
RICHARD F. PERKINS. 


FLAGG’S LINE OF PACKETS 


> db 


ILL ran between AUGUST 4, HALLOWELL, and 
BOSTON, the present season, an follows: 

Sehr. GAZELLE, 

“ ADVENT, 








Evisna Sprinoen, Master. 
T. R. Poon, _ 
“ ODD FELLOW, Samve. Beats, “ 
CHAS. HENRY, Apsienat Sours, “ 

One of the above vessels will sail every week from 
Fiagg’s wharf, Augusta, and from the Jog on North side 
of <ag wharf, Bosten, every SATURDAY. 

7 These veesels will take steam up and down the river 
when necessary. 

Refer to Hever, Hamien & Co., A. A. Birrurs, Hew- 
ny Winwtams, and N. Fraea, Augusta. 

gr The Charies Henry is now in Boston, and will sail 
for Augusta as soon as the ice leaves the river. 

Augusta, March 8, 1847. 10 





EW DRY GOO GROCERIES, FRUIT, 

and a variety of FANCY GOODS, just received 

and for sale low for casn or country produce, by GEO. F. 

COOKE, opposite the Franklin House. 
Augusta, Nov. 10, 1846. 





FIRE (NSURANCE! 
4 by subscriber has been appointed agent of the Hele 
yoke Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 8:- 
lem, Mass., and is prepared to receive applications at his 
office. BENJAMIN A. G. FULLER. 
Augusta, January |, 1846. 1 





NDIAN DYSPEPTIC BITTERS. Thix valuable medi- 
cine is for sale by COFREN & BLATCHFPORD, 
Feb. 1. Agents. 


RENCH DEPILATORY fir removing superfluous 

hair. It will not injure the most délieate skin. All 
who use it speak in high terms, of its magical effects. For 
sale by COFREN & BLATCHFORD, at No. 9, Bridge's 
Block, Water-street, Augusta. 2m9 


2m5 





FATHERS. Superior live geese and common feathers, 
warranted fresh and good, at the crockery store three 
doors north of Granite Bank. 42 R. PARTRIDGE. 


UTCH BOLTING CLOTH constantly for sale by 

HALLETT & COLBURN 

Augusta, Sept. 22, 1646. 39 
AST STEEL HOES, SPADES and SHOVELS, of su- 
perior quality and finish, manufactured by B. Stacx- 

POLE & Co., and sold wholesale and retail yy 

Augusta, Jan. JONAS G. HOLCOMB, Ag't 

Baker’s Broma. 

re sale by 8. PAGE & CO.—BROMA is & combina- 
tion of the Cocoa Nut with other ingredients, inno- 

| cent, strengthening and agreeable, both to invalida, and to 





—. 

















persons in health. It is highty recommended by Dr. War- 
ren and other eminent Physicians of Boston, as being very 
useful to invalids, and to persons recovering from diacase, 
and also good nourishment for children, i 








| J. E.LADD, 


| Druggist aud Apothecary, Corner of Water 
| Street and Market Square, Augusta, 
EEPS constantly on hand a Splendid Assortment o 
Medicines, Patent Medicines, Surgeons’ Inetru- 
ments, Perfumery, Paints, Dye St . Window Glass, 
Fancy Articies, Apothecaries’ Glass Ware, Choice Gro- 
ceries, Oils, &e. &c. 6 Feb. 9, 1847. 


REMOVAL. 


G. HOLCOMB has removed to No. 3, North's 
+ Buildings, « few doors south of the Post Office, 
where he continues his agency for the sale of P. P. Stew- 
art’s Patent Summer and inter Air Tight Cooking 
Stove; together with a great variety of other Stoves and 
Hard Ware Goods. Also a geweral assortment of Tin 
Ware, Stove Furniture, &c., which is offered for sale on 
valuable terme. 

WANTED a above, 200 cords each, good merchantable 
green hard and hemlock wood, for which a fair price will 
be given in exchange for Goods, or on account, if delivered 
soon. Dec. 30 
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DRUGS & MEDICINES. 
LARGE and well selected supply, of the usual varie- 
i ty, constantly for sale on the most reasoveable terms 
by . J. E. LADD. 
Augusta, February 2, 1847. 5 


TO GRAIN GROWERS. 


‘e~ subscribers hereby give notice that they centinue 
the business of building Pitts’ Horse Powers and Pitts’ 
Machine for Thrasking and Cleansing Grein, with the 
most recent improvements, at their ii Winthrop Vil- 
lage, a few rods south of the Woolen Factory. Also, the 
common Thrashers without the Cleansers. 

All persons wishing to purchase are invited to call and 
examine for themselves. SAMUEL BENJAMIN, 

CYRUS DAVIA, 








Winthrop, May 25, 1846. 2enf 





LASS. A large stock of Window Glass of various 




















sizes, for sale by & PAGE & CO. 
Hallowell, Jan. 7. 1847. 
CHEESE—CHEESE. 


| UST RECEIVED, a prime article of N. ¥. CHERSE 

J cai trey is B. LIBBY & CO. ' 

S inittemcenstedl . 

GERMAN TONIC BITTER®, for sale at « reduced 
T price by DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 


(To the Victor belongs the Spoils!” 


ASS many preparations in the frm of “rorv- 
LAR MEDICINES” have been beiore the public, claim- 
ing to give relief, and even cure the most inveterate cis- 
eases, yet none have so well answered the purpose 
Sherman's MEDICATED LOZENGES. 
able to the taste, easily administered, and 
cedented success which they have met with, and the re- 
markable cures which they have performed, may jeatly lay 
claim to the title of congueror over the diseases for whic 
they have been recommended. 

Dr. Sherman's COUGH LOZENGES ure the most ob- 
stinate cases of cough in a few 


a ber of persons who have been given up by their 
one os aad friends, and m who have ioe petuces 
ne rave ys ea conmun in 


to the verge 
tie the 
cheek, and now live to speak forth 
ved 











and hec 
valuable 


: 
| 











prominent symptomé of worms, 
many a je losenges. They 


ache, nervous sick headache, palpitation of the heart, and 
sickness in @ very few minutes. They cure lowgess 0; 
spirits, despondency, -faintness, cholic, spasins, cramps of 
the stomach, summer or bowel complaints; they keep up 
the spirits, dispel all the baer ep symptoms of a night 
of diesipation, and enable @ person to undergo great meutal 
| or bodily toil. S 

| Dr. Shermans POOR MAN'S PLASTER \s ecknow!- 
| by all have ever used it to be the best strength- 
and @ yom emery - 
luins, emst, peca, 
&e. "One mithon * 
article u the community. Pe Conall to, ont 

eed Plaster, with « fac simile of 
back—none others are genuine, and 
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4+ we may | 
petronage of ee Lane Cho wil supply agente 
ame ay ett a 
villages in the State of Maine. oop ld 
Tyo RB CANDY. This rem- 
DiMR oh crema epi tl 
tains a small quaatity { Lobelia. supplied t proq 
prietor’s prices, Pr an 
Dyers * wholesale and re- 





OPOPELDOC for sah 
rel mee  COFMEN & ATCMPORD, 


and for sale at the lowest 
stantly on hand and INGHAM & Tl 
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Beason of fading glory! Oh how sad, 

When through tie woodland moans thy fitful gale, 
Shaking the ripen’d nuts from loRiest bough, 
And down the forest aisle and sylvan road 
Whirling the yellow leaves with rustling sound. 
Mountain and vale, and mead, and pasture wild, 
Have quickly changed their robes of deepest green; 
The summer flowers are withered, save 8 few 
Pale tremblers by the sunny cottage door, 

That linger, relics of the roseate band, 

Till icy winter, wandering from the pole, 

Pings their sad death-song on the snowy hills. 
Though not a cloud appears to fleck the shy, 
The sun at evening shines with tempered heat; 
The solitary flicker bores the tree— 

The carpenter of birds; snd in the path, 

The deadly rattlesnake, with fisttened head, 
And tongue of crimson darting from his mouth, 
Watch -s the idle bird that marks his form, 

Till ths charmed victim, with affrighted cries, 
Drops on his fangs, the vile seducer's prey. 

The banter takes his way amid the woods, 

Or by the ocean side, when far away 
The wave that rell’d upon the beach hes gone, 
To lave a thousand isles of beauty ere 
It breaks again in thunder on that shore. 

The well-trained setter through the covert seeks 
The bird the sportman’s fancy prizes o’er 

‘The feathered songsters of the woodland wild; 
The covey starts, and coon the murd’rous aim 
Brings down the plover, or the woodceck dun, 
Or mottied pheasant, that puts trust in man, 
And finds, as al) have found, the trust abused. 
On the brown stump the sprightly squirrel sits, 
Filling his striped pouch with ripened grain, 
While im the thicket near the rabbit glides, 

And as his foot fails on the withered leaves, 

A rustting sound in the dim woods is heard, 
Rousing the che witt and the piping jay, 

And startling from the dead pines naked top, 
With hoarsest cry, the reconnoitering crow. 
The meadow-lark, with yellow breast, alights 
On the old field, and sings her favorite strain— 
A clear harmonious song. The Hunter Boy— 
A little urehia stealing by his side, 

With freckled face, lit up with roguish smiles, 
And eyes that twinkied perfect gems of fun— 
Armed with an ancient musket, that did speak 
The voice of death on wars victorious fields, 
Creeps down the garden wall and nears her seat, 
Then, casting down his flopping hat of straw, 
Rests fearless o'er his trembling play mate's back, 
Takes dead}y aim, and shuts both eyes, and fires! 
Loud ring the hills, and vales, and plains around, 
The border grove is filled with sulphurous smoke, 
The cat-bird cries “for shame!” and darts eway 
Before her leafy resting-place is seen; 

And when the cloud of death has floated on, 
The victim bird is found a gory thing, 

While the proud hero of this ma aly sport, 
Struts down the lane like Cesar entering Rome. 
The patient Angler threads the winding brook, 
Tempting the dainty trout with gilded bait; 
And ever and anon, as fleecy clouds 

Pass o’er the sun, the fish voracious darts 

From the cool shadows of some mossy bank, 
Swallows the bait with one convulsive act, 

And learns too late that death was at the feast; 
While the glad sportsman feels the sudden jerk, 
And plays his victim with extended line, 
Swiftly he darts, and through the glittering rings 
The sitken line is drawn with ringing sound, 
Till wearied out with struggling that but serves 
To drive the barbed weapon deeper still, 

He seeks his quiet shelter ‘neath the bank, 

And thence in triumph to the shore is borne, 

A prize that well rewards a day of toil. 

Along the hills the school-boy flies his kite, 
Shoots the smooth marble o’er the studded ring, 
Or o’er the commons with a bound and shout, 
Beats the soft ball for one well skilled to catch. 
Health crowns the joyful exercise, and night 
Finds its tired votaries trained for quiet sleep. 
Bearing his hazel wand of curious form, 

The searcher after earth’s deep spring goes forth, 
Handling his mystic prongs as Merlin taught, 
Or later follower of the magic school. 

Now over hill-tops, stony as the mounds 

The Indian warriors raise above their slain, 
Then dowa in valleys, where the sun ne’er shines, 
Fringed round with sylvan borders dense and rank, 
He trudges, looking wiser than the one 

Who passes o’er the buey brain his hand, 

And wraps the senses in a sleep profound. 

At length, above a vale where willows bend, 
And grass grows greenest in the waning year, 
His curious tell-tale turns toward the earth; 

He stops, and with a shout of joy proclaims 
The long sought spot where living water runs, 
And where the well may sink, nor sink in vain. 
The forest now awakes, while stroke on stroke 
Falls on the hoary monarch of the wood, 

Now shaking ’mid the scions that have towered 
Beneath its shade for years. At length it falls, 
And with terrific crash, bears down to earth 
Each minor object that obstructs its way— 
Down on the verdant carpet that has spread 
Beneath its branches in the summer heat, 
Behold it lying like a warrior stern, 

Who, having grappled in the deadly fray, 

Has sank amid his fellows in his pride— 

But not to die, tho’ robbed of all its green, 

Still shall it im the lofty steeple live, 

Or in the battle-ship, whose thunder speaks 

The voice of freedom on her ocean way. 

The sail that wafts the admiral in his pride, 

By it is held to catch the willing gale, 

And on its giant breast the fabric rests, 

That bears the sturdy warriors of the deep, 

And floats them on in sunshine and ia storm. 

Its branches to the cottage-hearth are given, 

And by the fire that feeds and grows on them 
The chilly air is changed to breath of spring. 
Food, shelter, comfort, from its fall proceed, 
And thousands bless the hand that laid thee low. 


Above the purple peaks that fringe the west 
The swollen clouds obey the tempest’s call, 

And rear their domes and battlements of mist, 
With turrets, barbicans, and spires of gold; 
Now changing into shapes of demon form, 
With wreaths of lightning twining round their brows, 
And now, like Waves of darkness from old night, 
Scowling and breaking on the misty hills. 

A drowsy stillness steals along the plain, 

The leaves are motionless on every tree, 

The twitt’ring swallow glides along the ground, 
While the more cautious pigeon seeks the eaves. 
The geese that o’er the green so stately stalked, 
Take flight toward the west with heavy wing, 
Aad scream a welcome to the coming rain. 

‘The cattle from the hills come early home, 
Long ere the hour of sunset, with an eye 

That reads the secrets of the heavens as well 
As though it opened first in Chaldea’s land. 
Along the road the mimic whirlwind runs, 
-Ané with his unseen fingers lifts the dust; 


But, hark! the storm-dram beats the tempest charge; 


forest feels its rushing breath, 
ansuenases low head to let it pass; 


The 

‘The vivid ag takes its errant way, 

While echoing, ’mid the balls of 

Is heard the sound of its i 

In thunder. The hail drops fearfully around, 
Strips the stout trees, and beats to earth the grain, 
‘Wounds man and beast amid the open 


Flash after flash lights up the dreaded scene, 
And answering thunder speaks from every cloud; 
While the deep caverns of the ocean swell 
Their mystic voices in the chorus grand. 
_ Men sit in silence now with anxious looks, 


_ And press their wailing infants to theif breasts. 
* From her low lattice by the cottage-door, 
The bolder housewife marks the pelting storm; 
Sees the adventurous traveler onward go, 
Seeking his distant hamlet, ere the night 
Adds tenfold horrors to the dismal scene. 
Bwiftly ihe steed bounds o’er the weodland plain, 
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The sweet-toned Sabbdath-bell. Ob, joyful sound! 
When from the Indian Isle the storm-toased bark, 
Furls its white pinion by its cradled shore, 

And the tir'd sailor, on the giddy yard, 

Cent'ring the thoughts of years in one short hour, 
Looks to the land, and hears thy melting peal. 

At wach an hour the grateful heart pours out 

lis praise, that upward soars like the blue smoke 
Rising from its bright cottage-hearth to heaven, 

And from the deep empyrian the ear 

Of holy faith an answering note receives, 

Te still the mourning soul, and dry its tears. 

Sweet is the Sabbath to a world of care, 

When spring comes blushing with her buds and flowers; 
When summer scents the rose, and fills the grain; 
When antumn crowns her horn, and binds her sheaves, 
And winter keeps his cold watch on the hills. 


The wakeful cock from distant farm-yard crows 
The passing hour—the miller stops his wheel 


With bending necks, stand panting, while beneath 
The rustic shade the careless teamster waits— 
With long-lashed whip, and frock of linsey-wool, 
And hat of undyed felt cocked o’er his eye— 
There draining to the dregs his foaming gourd, 
Stands in his brogans every inch a King. 
Approach him, sage professor, as you list, 

With question subtil on a point abstruse : 

Or with a query as to simple things— 

Physics or metaphysics, old or new, 

Law, written or unwritten, good or bad, 

Logic, domestic or of foreign growth, 
Knowledge, too deep to know and never known, 
Or sluggish faith, that takes a teeming age 

Of miracles, to make one sou! believe; 
Questions political, Urat sage to sage 

Have past for centuries on, as truants wild 

Toss prickly burs, for their unthinking mates 
To catch, by moonlight, in the autumnal woods; 
Talk of creation, or the Chinese wall, 

Wander o’er Athen’s hill or sumac knoll, 

Drink at Castalia’s fount or Jaspar’s Spring, 
And he is there to answer and confound. 
Nature’s philosopher! untaught by schools, 
Who knows, and can explain in one short. hour, 
More than the wide world knew in Plato's day. 


And there the blacksmith by his anvil stands— 
Well may you mark his tall and robust form, 
His forehead full, where intellect may dwell, 

And eye that glances like the flying sparks 
When the red bar comes dazzling from the forge. 
All day his hammer works his iron will, 

The reaper's sickle and the crooked scythe, 

The ponderous tire that binds the wagon- wheel, 
And the small rivet of the school-boy’s toy, 
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; come, and one by one the lights 

Setrcmcors ude 
Is d in sleep. 


The harvest moon sails up its cloudless way, 

Full round and red—the farmer's evening _— 
Lengthening the hours of labor, when the 

Finds more than it can do within the day. 

How gently falls its light upon the plains, 

The quiet Jake, and music-breathing woods; 

The wakened bird mistakes it for the dawn, 

And in the bush begins her matin song. 

A moment rings the solitary strain, 

And then no sound is wafted to the ear, 

Save the wild whisper of the dying wind, 

Or distant foot-fall of some prowling beast. 
Sweet voyager of night! whose fairy bark 

Sails silently around the dusky earth, 

Whose silver lamp in chastened splendor burns, 
Trimmed by the hand that fashioned thee se fair, 
And sent thee forth on thy eternal way, 

The nearest and the brightest to our eyes 

Of Heaven's innumerable host—sail on 

Thy joyous way in beauty ’mid the stars, 

And catch the song of those bright sentinels, 
Who watch the outposts on the bounds of time, 
Sending in vain their rays to pierce the gloom 
Of drear immensity. The lover's eye— 
Whether he grasps the wreck amid the waves, 
Or treads in pride the well appointed deck 

Of richly freighted gallion; or is doom’d, 

Like Selkirk, in his lonely isle, to dwell 

More desolate because his ear had heard, 

In Scottish valley, the sweet Sabbath bell; 

Or chases, with the seamen of the north, 

The monster-whale, by Greenland’s sounding shore, 
Where crystal icebergs litt their glittering peaks, 
And bathe with rainbow hues the snowy vales; 
Or robs the otter of his glossy coat, 

Where the Oregon sings her endless hymn 

To the Pacific's waters; or gathers 

Birds’ nests "mid the endless summer isles, 
Where waves the cocoa-nut and lofty palm 

O’er crystal billows, ’mid whose coral groves 
The fish of brightest tints in beauty swim— 

In health or sickness, joy or sorrow, turns 
Inquiringly to thee, and speaks of love— 

Love that endures when strength and reason fails. 
So the poor idiot on the moonlit hill, 

Patting his dog, his last and truest friend, 

Looks up with eye of more than usual fire, 

And, ’mid his idle chattering, speaks the name 
Of one who loved him best in boyhood's dream. 
Thompson, sweet village! throned upon thy hills, 
With happy homes, and spires that gleam above 
Thy sacred a)tars, where the fathers taught, 
And generations learned the way to God— 

How pleasant, with remembrance’s eye, to view 
The varied landscape changing autumn spreads 
O’er sunny vaies that slumber at thy feet; 
Where roll the babbling brook and deeper stream, 
Winding, like threads of silver tissue, wrought 
By Moorish maidens on their robes of green. 
Around thee rise a host of smiling towns, 
Bearing the names of mightier ones abroad. 
There Dudley, glittering on the northern sky, 
Stands on her lofty height supremely fair, 

While westward, Woodstock with her groves is seen, 
In rural beauty blest; and at her feet, 

Wreapt in a silver cloud, sweet Pomfret vale, 


Come at his bidding from the metal crude. The patient ox | Spreads its gay bosom, dear to childhood’s hour. 


Waits for his iron shoes beside his door, 

And the gay steed that bounds along the course 
Neighs merrier when he plates his hoofs with steel; 
The temple door on his stout hinges turns, 

And in the vault of Mammon rests secure 

The treasure guarded by his master-key. 

Day after day he toils, as seldom toil 

The slaves that drag their Jazy length along— 
Sleeping at noon that they may dance at night— 
In the plantations of the sunny South; 

Yet he unmurmuring bears the laborer’s curse, 
To share his joys and roam the golden fields, 
Erect in form and intellect—a man! 

But when the evening comes with cooling breath, 
Bringing the hour for labor’s sweet repose, 

He clears his brow from every mark of toil, 
And seeks his cottage by the village green; 
There, having ate in peace his frugal meal, 

He turns his mind, insatiate, to his books: 

And, by the aid of Learning’s golden key, 

Holds sweet communion with the ages past. 
Behold! the scholar now in honest pride! 
Around him sleep the mystic tomes of years, 
Books that the western world ne’er saw before— 
The manuscripts of monks, ere printing gave 
The world a channel to a sea of thought, 
Where all might sail, and drink in raptures in 
The spirit-waters, sparkling from their founts. 
His tongue can speak more languages than fell 
From human lips at Babel’s overthrow; 

Nor secret thing, to mortal spirit known, 

Is hidden from his penetrating eye. 

Versed in the deepest mysteries of the schools, 
With memory stored with all the mind e’er grasped, 
With talents rarely willed by Heaven to one, 
And sympathetic heart that beats for all, 

Nor knows an outcast at its feast of love, 
Burritt now lives, the wonder of mankind. 
Rabbis and sage professors ca]] him learned, 
And to his humble gateway come in crowds, 

To hear the page of ancient lore rehearsed, 

And catch the jewel-thoughts that fall from him 
Who sits amid the learned a self-taught man. 


In the dun forest, far away from noise 

Of traveled road, beneath the giant trees, 
Whose branches form a lofty canopy 

O’er agreat circle cleared by willing hands, 
Where the gray ash obstructs the serpent’s path, 
The happy Christians pitch their tents of prayer. 


There naught is heard but soothing woodland sounds, 
The tempered roar of distant waterfall, 

The fox’s sharp bark, the heathcock’s cheerful crow, 
The wildcat’s grow! amid the deepest shade, 

And the shrill scream of hanger-driven hawk, 

As through the openings he pursues his prey. 
Amid the tents upon the highest spot, 

The preachers’ stand in humble form appears, 
And by its side the horn with meliow note, 

To give the signal meet for praise and prayer. 
There all conditions come with hearts of love, 
Married and single, sons and daughters fair, 

The emigrants from every templed land; 

The Saxon, in his pride of high descent, 

The Gaul, with spirit-harp of finer strings, 

The Pict, ne’er weaned from his romantic hills, 
Where o’er the heather rolls the Highland tongue, 
The Swiss, whose home is where his cottage smiles, 
The light Italian, gayest of the gay, 

And the coarse Hollander, who loves the marsh, 
Nor deems a heaven a home without a ditch— 
The river seaman of the mighty west, 

Rude in their speech, but honest as they’re rude, 
The maw of cities, atid the pioneer, 

Whose axe first let the sunlight to the woods, 
When nature in her lonely beauty slept 

On the wide prairie and the sylvan hil}— 

The beaver-trapper, from the far-off stream; 

The bison-hunter, from the saline lick; 

And the wild Indian, in his forest dress, 

All gather from their journeyings to keep, 

In humble guise, a week of holier time. 


And now the horn has echoed wide and shrill, 
And thé gteat congregation waits for prayer. 
One takes the stand—a man not taught by schools— 
In habit plain, with hands embrown’d by toil; 
Blunt in his speech, yet reverent withal. 

Now, scarcely understood, he his voice 
In praise to God. Then as his ings catch 
The inspiration of that hallowed hour, 

Soars to a pitch of eloquence sublime, 

While the deep woods are vocal with his prayer. 
His words, like rain upon the thirsty ground, 
Fall on the ear of that great multitude. 

Now he describes a Savior's matchless love— 
His high estate, his exile from the throne, 

His mocking trial, and his felon death; 

The noonday sun in darkness veils its face, 
And earthquake voices fill the trembling air, 
While the old dead in shrouds, through Salem's streets, 
Go a company again, 

Slafiag the song of Mocs and the Lams, 

And making the proud Temple's arches ring, 
With the glad praises of Redeeming Love. 
'Tis done! the mighty plan is carried out— 
The last great Sacrifice for sin is o’er; 

Then from the tomb he rolls the stone away, 
And shows a risen Savior and a God! 


And thegreat deep of sin is broken up. 
The ‘tremble by the stand— 
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The iron-horse now darts with lightning speed 

Through the green valleys that my boyhood knew, 

And at each turn the lovely river makes, 

At the mere plashing of the wild swan’s wing, 

A babbling village rises from the flood; 

And there the halls of Jabor lif their domes 

At Mammon’s call, and countless spindles twirl 

The snowy thread, that soon is changed to gold; 

While far around is heard the dash of wheels, 

And the unceasing roar of swollen dams. 

The dead leaves dance upon the river's breast, 

With tufts of cotton-waste, and here and there 

A golden apple, dropped by careless boy, 

Floating along toward the ocean's flood. 

On the grey oak the fisher-bird awaits 

The speckled trout, or chaffin, tinged with gold; 

While ‘neath the rock the swimmer leaves his clothes, 

And ’mid the cooling wave in gladness sports 

His ivory limbs, nor heeds the near approach 

Of roaming bard, or red-cheeked factory girl, 

Who climbs the rustic bridge, nor casts an eye 

Toward her Leander, naked in the flood. 

On such fair maidens no Duennas wait, 

To scare young love from answering love away; 

No convent-gates are closed to bar her will, 

Nor Hotspur brothers, armed with deadly steel, 

In secret wait to guard that honor safe, 

Which, but for such restraint, had long since fled. 

Beyond the swampy meadow, fringed with flags, 

The ancient forest waves its gaudy head, 

O’er which the eagle takes his lonely way— 

The mighty hunter of the upper air. 

There, in the mossy dells, where all is still, 

Save when uncertain murmurs come and go 

Along the solemn arches of the wood— 

Like whispers in a lonely lane at dark, 

Or soothing hum of home-returning bee— 

The boy, delighted, sets his secret snares, 

Clearing broad paths amid the yellow leaves, 

Where the cock-partridge may strut in pride 

At earliest dawn, and find the fatal noose; 

There, when the sun is peeping o’er the hills, 

Tinging the woodland sea with gorgeous hues, 

He goes, with eager step and anxious eye, 

Beholds the path obscured, the sapling sprung, 

And, ’mid the maple boughs, his mottled prey. 
(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


The Story-Teller. 
[From the Ladys’ Album.] ail 
NED BAYLIE’S REVENGE. 


BY MRS. BE. A. W. NEWHALL. 


Didst ever know Patty Cary? No? Well 
then you have lost the acquaintance of the 
wildest, merriest witch of a maiden that ever 
was known. Let me see—how shall I de- 
scribe her? I never could describe a merry 
maiden. Their laughing black or blue eyes 
and rosy dimples will keep coming up, and 
make me forget all their characteristics.— 
What shall I do then to make your acquain- 
tance with Patty Cary? Why I will just re- 
fer you to some such description as I want to 
give, butam unable. Yes, Fanny Forester— 
dear Fanny Forester is just the one. Read 
Fanny’s merriest description of a merry 
maiden, and you’ll have Patty Cary. 

She had wasted her whole summer in walk- 
ing—walking, did [ say ?—I should rather say 
running, over the hills, and now fall had over- 
taken her, all unprepared. She was the head 
of the family, for her mother had been dead 
for two years, and there were half a dozen 
little urchins dependent upon her care. 

‘‘What shall | do?” she said, to her father, 
in tones which sounded rather desponding for 
her. “School commences next week, and not 
one of the children are fitted.” 

Her father looked up from his paper, and 
said quietly, “Why don’t you have a bee? 
Your mother used to have sewing bees when 
you were all small, and get-heaps.of work 
done.” 

Patty’s bright face grew brighter, and she 
clapped her hands at the idea. ‘Capital!’ 
she exclaimed, “Ill dothat. ‘There are more 
than a dozen girls who will be glad to come,” 
and she began _them to herself,— 
“Susan Davis, Peggy ‘Mary Daw- 
son, Kate Ring,—O, yes, there’s twenty.” 

‘But you must cut the work out, Patty,” 
interposed her father, ‘‘and have every thing 
all ready in order, so they will be able to 
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with dimples, she sang merrily at her task. 
Soon the long, nicely scoured table began to 
give evidence of her success. pies, 
of the rich gold color, loaves of white~and 
brown bread of spongy lightness, tarts, cakes 
and other little et ceteras, And now she was 
taking out'of her huge pot a leg of ham, 
which was to answer for something more 
substantial. 

Her hive was now all ready, and only wait- 
ing for the bees toswarm. The night before 
the snow fell gently and noisely, and covered 
the earth with its beautiful soft carpet. But 
in the morning the sun rose asclear and shone 
as bright as if the elements had not been dis- 
turbed. Patty swept and dusted the “spare 
room,” and a blazing fire crackled on the 
hearth. Immediately after dinner the girls 
began to gather in, and then such a buzzing. 

When Patty thought they had pretty much 
all gathered in, she began to distribute her 
work. Not one in three had provided them- 
selves with thimbles, scissors or needles: Pat- 
ty had forgotten to furnish either, so brother 
John, a stout boy of twelve, was summoned 
todo their bidding, and was kept plodding 
through the snow, first in one direction, then 
another, till the afternoon was well nigh 
spent. However, they did considerable, and 
promised to make amends in the evening,— 
the long, quiet evening that was coming.— 
Patty had thought as they were going to meet 
to work, it would not be polite to invite any 
beaux. When Mr. Cary came home to tea, 
he told Patty he should not make his appear- 
ance again till they had gone, for he could 
not stand such a chatter. “John,” said he, 
“may take the pony and carry them home.” 

They worked busily till eight o’clock, and 
had really done wonders, when Patty sprung 
up all at once, and throwing down her work, 
declared she could keepin no longer, and 
they must devote the rest of the evening to 
fun and frolic. All followed her example, 
and such a babbling as succeeded ! 

«°W hat shall we do?” says one. 

Who does not know that when a party are 
all ready and waiting for a frolic, it is hard to 
devise any thing to do? 

‘‘Let’s get a sleigh,” said Patty, “and have 
a coast down the hill back of the house.” 

All were in trim fora frolic, no matter 
what. 

“Can we geta sleigh up onto the hill?” 
asked one. 

**O yes,” replied many voices. 

“We'll get Ned Baylie’s,” said Patty, “he 
has a new light one—a real beauty. What 
say to having the first ride?” 

“Capital,” they all replied at once. 

No soouer was the purpose formed, than 
they were on the way to accomplish it. 

Ned Baylie was a fine young farmer, on 
whom all the lasses in town had fixed their 
eyes for the last few years. He had always 
kept a fine horse and carriage, and now had 
just purchased a splendid sleigh, His barn 
was near by Mr. Cary’s, and a long way from 
the house. Every thing was favorable, and 
the girls suppressed their mirth as they went 
out, only suffering it to show itself in a low 
giggle. 

Some of the hardest fingers unhasped the 
barn door, and the new sleigh was drawn 
noiselessly from its new resting place. They 
tugged away till their cheeks were warm and 
rosy with the exercise; but they succeeded in 
getting it on the top of the high hill. ‘The 
sleigh wasn’t very large, but then they piled 
a good many girls into it, and the rest were 
to have their turn next time. When it was 
all ready and the girls all packed in, then 
came the convulsions of laughter,—some of 
them fell down in the snow, and laughed and 
shook in as _unladylike a manner as possible. 

They really wanted to give one shout when 
they started; but no! possibly that might be- 
tray them. 

So off they went in silent glee, and on they 
went in the sleigh with full speed, till half 
way down the hill, they struck violently 
against a rock. ‘Then came a suppressed 
shriek, and the girls tumbled out, balf one 
side and half the other, and crash went Ned 
Baylie’s new sleigh in atoms. ‘The girls from 
the top of the hill eame running down, and all 
was fright and consternation. Now their 
joy was turned to grief. What should be 
done? There was only one alternative, and 
that was to leave the sleigh where it was, and 
say nothing about it. Ifnmobody told, Ned 
would never find oug, Some of the girls didn’t 
seem tocare much, but y Cary, wild 
thing as she was, actually shed tears. 1 will 
not say she was not selfish. Perhaps she 
thought she might some time have had a 
pleasant ride in it; for Ned had often cast love 
glances towards the merry flirt; and she 
always blushed too when he stepped along 
side of her, and never laughed at or coquetied 
with him, as she did with some young men. 
She knew herself to be the whole cause of the 
disaster, and she thought (reasonable enough 
too) that she might incur his just displeasure. 
But they filodded their way back to the house, 
still as mice. A damper had been put upon 
their mirth. 

Very soon the company dispersed, and 
many promises of secresy were exacted from 
each other at parting. 

Patty trembled lest she should show signs 
of guilt when she should bear of it, but she 
resolved to try for once to conveal her knowl- 
edge of the circumstance. 

When Mr. Cary came in to breakfast the 


following morning, he said,—‘‘Well, pretty | ™Y revenge 


scrape some of our rude boys had last night. 
Ned Baylie’s new sleigh was taken out of the 
barn, drawn to the top of this hill back of the 
house, and evidently intended to have a ride; 


but the sleigh struck agin a rock coming down | 4°¢P 


and smashed her pretty well up. Ned has 
offered ten dollars reward, and he’s a pretty 
sharp one. I rather guess he'll find ’em out. 
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No sooner had they got their plans pretty 
well managed, than Ned Baylie stepped to 
the side of Patty Cary, resolved to secure her 
for a partner for himself. 

Patty was not in just the right mood to re- 
ceive his attentions very cordially. She toss- 
ed her head, and replied very scornfully to 
several remarks he made, and as soon asa 
favorable opportunity occurred, turned to 
chat in her most fascinating manner with one 
who had long been a rival for Ned, with the 
merry girl. 

Ned muttered as he turned on his heel,— 
“She needn’t think to come any of her coquet- 
ish tricks on me; she’s got the wrong man.” 

As soon as Ned was beyond the reach of 
her voice, ber vivacity all forsook her, and 
she barely sustained ber part in the conversa- 
tion. But Ned never looked back to see what 
effect his absence had produced. 

He sought Susan Davis, and offered her the 
same invitation he had resolved on giving 
Patty, though not with quite so much pleas- 
ure. It was readily accepted, and very soon 
noised about the room. Whether Patty was 
made unhappy by it we know not, but she 
slipped quietly out, and found her way home 
at an hour much earlier than would have been 
anticipated. She steadily refused all invita- 
tions to the sleigh ride, and she had many. 
Ned didn’t venture to inquire till they got 
ready to start, whether she was going or not; 
but when he saw the party all assembled and 
no Patty, he felt really disappointed. He 
ventured to ask if she had been forgotten. 

“Forgotten! no,” echoed many voices; 
“she wouldn’t come at any rate; she had in- 
Vitations enough, but they didn’t suit her la- 
dyship.” 

Ned’s pleasure was marred; he was pleas- 
ed too at the thought that possibly it might be 
for his sake. At any rate, he talked so much 
about her, and what a loss her merry laugh 
and sparkling eyes were to the assembly, that 
Miss Susan Davis began to feel quite incens- 
ed about it, and said with a tone of some 
pique, that she had flirted and coquetted with 
so many of the young men, that she guessed 
they began to grow tired of her. Ned thought 
she could draw a host about her with a smile : 
any time. ‘She hasn’t been quite as lively 
as usual these last few weeks; what can be 
the matter, do you know?” 

**No, | don’t,” rather tartly replied Susan. 
“She used to be wild enough, and has had 
part in some rather bold plots.” 

“Indeed,” was Ned's only response, for he 
was just coming to the conclusion that he had 
more than ordinary interest in her merry face 
and charming manners. 

“By the way, Mr. Baylie,” said Susan, af- 
ter an awkwardly long pause, “did you ever 
find out who broke that splendid new sleigh 
of yours?” 

She had touched a subject sure to command 
his attention. “No,—do you know any thing 
about it?” he asked earnestly. 

“Suppose | did,” she replied evasively, 
‘“would you give me the promised reward?” 

“Indeed I would, willingly,” he replied, 
“ten dollars would be nothing if I could dis- 
cover the rascal. I’d have my revenge.” 

*‘Don’t be too harsh, Mr. Baylie,” she con- 
tinued, “very likely you wouldn’t execute one 
of your threats.” 

**W ouldn’t I, though?” he asked, in a de- 
termined tene. “Just let me find out, and Ill 
show you whatI can do. Now answer me 
straightforward, do you know who was the 
perpetrator ?”’ 

‘‘] will answer you in as concise a manner, 
—Possible that I do.” 

“Who was it then?” 

“0, it doesn’t follow because I know, that 
[ shall tell you. Very likely it may be some 
one I have great interest in, and wouldn’t like 
to subject to your vengeance.” 

“Come,” he continued, with something of 
impatience, “don’t trifle so—if you know, tell 
me.” 

“Suppose I tell you that your anger will 
vanish, when I announce the name.” 

“I don’t care what you tell me about my 
anger, if you tell the name.” 

«Well then, Patty Cary.” 

‘Patty Cary! pshaw! don’t quibble; I don’t 
believe you know any more about it than | 
do.” 

‘1 have told you truly, and now you won’t 
believe me.” 

‘“Why she couldn’t have broken a sleigh 
alone; she must have bad assistants, and per- 
haps instigators.’”” 

Then Susan was obliged to recount the 
whole history of the sewing bee and the frolic, 
and when she had concluded, she asked, inis- 
chievously, 

“Where now'is your promised vengeance ?” 

‘<Not abated a whit,—I still swear to have 
» 

After all was told, Susan tried to enjoin se- 
cresy on him as to the source of his knowl- 
edge, and even to give up the re- 
ward if he wouldn’t betray her. Ned was in 
meditation all the rest of the ev 
very likely he was planning some mode of re- 
venge; for, finding it a woman, any thing he 
had proposed before. 
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ing to do with any body that’s more cruel and 


something of the former merry twinkle in her 
eye. 
nd then handed her a paper, which he said 


the 

Patty’s little hand trembled a little as she 
took it up, but as her eyes passed down its 
page the color came rapidly to her cheeks, 
and ere she was quite through she covered 
her face as nearly asshe could with her hands, 
and, half erying, half laughing, sunk,—I was 
going to say intoa chair,—but she didn’t, 
though she fully intended to. A stout pair 
of arms encircled her little waist and bore her 
to a seat on the sofa, and then the owner of 
those arms took a seat beside her, and took 
her hand in his—and—and—l don’t know— 
but I should say, revenge was sweet that time 
any way. And I believe Susan Davis and 
several more girls thought it queer vengeance. 

But we are quite sure parties interested in 
the affair were quite satisfied with it, so it's no 
further business of ours. 


JOKING FARMERS. 
BY SEBA SMITH. 

In the Land of Steady Habits, in the good 
old days of the early pilgrims and the reign of 
Blue Laws, there dwelt on the banks of the 
Connecticut two sturdy farmers, by the names 
of Thompson and Jones, whose eccentric and 
fun-loving characters formed a striking con- 
trast with all their stern, straight-jacket-neigh- 
bors. Their farms were adjoining each other, 
and they always lived on intimate and friend- 
ly terms. They would borrow and lend hoes, 
harrows, and ploughs, exchange days’ works 
at haying time and harvest, go to each other's 
huskings, and join their teams together to 
break the roads and haul out wood in the win- 
ter. Their great peculiarity which marked 
them so distinctly from their neighbors, was 
their love for fun and fondness for practical 
jokes. 

As the other neighbors were so dissimilar 
in their habits and feelings, that they would 
bold but little intercourse with these “‘sons of 
Belial,” Thompson and Jones were naturally 
thrown more exclusively upon each other for 
society, and their hard practical jokes were 
consequently played off upon each other with 
the utmost good humor, and he that could 
joke the hardest was the best fellow. . 

Thompson had a valuable sheep, which was 
a little prone to gadding, and which grew 
rather fond of neighbor Jones’ clover field. 
Jones had turned the sheep out several times, 
and remonstrated with Thompson against the 
intrusion and the trespass. ‘Thompson only 
laughed, and told Jones he must keep better 
fence or poorer feed. His sheep was a sheep 
of excellent taste and sound judgment, and 
certainly ought not to be blamed for looking 
out for number one. 

Jones didn’t feel exactly satisfied with this 
reasoning, and resolved if the trespass were 
repeated, to inflict summary punishment on 
the trespasser. On looking out early the next 
morning he beheld the sheep again in the 
clover-field. He drove the sheep into his 
barn-yard and caught her. Then taking a 
sharp knife, he run in through one of the hind 
legs between the tendon and the bond near the 
gambrel joint, and taking up the other leg, 
thrust it through the incision he had made. 
He then turned the sheep out and sent it hob- 
bling home on three legs. 

When Thompson went out to his barn in 
the morning he discovered his poor sheep in 
asad predicament, and having relieved her 
from the unpleasant embarrassment, he started 
off to give Jones a piece of his mind. 

“Now, neighbor Jones,” said Thompson, 
«| think you are too bad. I can bear a joke 
as well asany body; but I'll tell you what ’tis, 
this is carrying the joke too far by a great sight. 
Here my sheep is almost spoilt now by having 
one hind leg stuck through *tother. Now, 
Jones, how could you be so unhuman ?” 

**Me? neighbor Thompson,” said Jones; 
**] had no hand in it. Why should you accuse 
me? The fact was your sheep was in my 
clover-field again this morning, and I went 
out to set the dog on her to drive it out; but 
she was so smart in looking out for number 
one, that she turned and run like fury, and as 
she jumped over the fence she came down a 
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FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

pT KITTREDGE'S Celebrated Green Nery, 
and Bene Ointment, ts offered to the public a» » 
sure cure for the incident to the buinan 
frame, viz; Rheumatiom, sprains, lameness, gout, swelied 
salt rheum, contraction of the cords, wcrofuin, chil. 

sore eyes aud throat, pain in the back, side 

breast, burns, and all cutaneous humors and eruptions 


the skin, fresh wounds, cha hands, diseases he 
bones and nerves, &e. peed “a 


Hallowell, Jan. 20, 1847. 
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bruises, sprains 

whirlbone, pastern, end stifle joints. The pubic 
may rest assured thai this ointment is superior to any rex. 
edy ever invented for the cure of the above named diseases. 
and unlike too many highly extolled medicines, it is no 
humbug! Try it. 

Prepared only by the sole 
Druggist, No. 76 Union stree 

Sold by J. E. Lapp and Eves Funrer, Angusta; B 
Wales, Hallowell; A. T. Perkins end C. P. Branch, Gar. 
diner; Wm. Dyer, Waterville; Stanley & Prince, Wi: 
throp; M. ©. Moulton, Wayne; J. Allen, Chestervilic, 
George Calden and G. Gage, Wilton; J. Bean & D. Wood. 
East > fiton; J. Tih bleee on; Spanos Cas- 
well, Farmington s; Blunding yer, New Sharon, 
Ira thine, Mt, Vernon; F. Spencer, Readfield Corner, and 
by agents generally now the State. 

J. BE. LADD, Augusta, wholesale agen: 
July ist, 1646. lf ly2s 


or, G20. C. Gooow is. 
oston, Mase. 


And Photographer’s Furnishing Depot. 
WARDED the gold and silver medals, four first pre 
miums, and two highest honors, at the National, the 
Massachusetts, the New York, and the Petneytvania ex). 
bitions, respectively, for the most splendid colored Daguer- 
reotypes and best apparatus ever exhibited. 

Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to the 
weather. Instruction given in the art. 

A large assortment of apparatus and stock always on 
hand, at the lowest cash prices. 

New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 196 Chestnu: 
st; Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover sts; Baltimore, 205 
Baltimore st; Washington, Pennsyivania Avenue, Peters 
burg, Va., Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and Walnu 
and 176 Main st; Saratoga Springs, Broadway; Paris, |27 
Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Charch st. 27 





Rockingham Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
EXETER, N.H. 
HIS office continues to insure dwelling houses, barns 
stores, and other buildings; aleo merchandise and per- 
sonal property generally, at the usual rates. The amount 
of Premiam Notes, constituting the capital of the compan) , 
exceeds $400 
No property considered Aazerdous is now insured by the 
Office, and no more than $3000 is now taken in any one 
risk. By order of the Directors. 
JOB. P. DILLINGHAM, Agent 
Augeusta, Feb. 20, 1846. 28 


RARE CHANCE TO BUY A FARM. 


fe HE subscriber offers for sale one of the best 

Farms in the county of Kennebec, being the 
one on which he formerly lived—situate in the 
North-west part of Winthrop, three miles from Winthrop 
Village, and three miles from Renadfield Village, through 
each of which the great Central Raiiroad wil! probably 
pass, and thirteen miles trom Augusta, the Capita! of the 
State. It contains two hundred acres, well divided into 
tillage, pasturage, mowing and woodland. It is wel) 
fenced, principally with sione wall, and has yielded, in 
some years, 100 tons of hay. There is a chance to obtain 
an inexhaustible supply of muck, apon the premises The 
buildings are in excellent condition, and consist of a two 
story L house, the main pert 38 by 20 feet; the L part 24 
by 20; wood-house and shed 24 by 60; containing al! the 
conveniences for a farm house, such as good cellars, dairy 
room, wood-house, &c. &c.; all built im a thorough and 
workmanlike manner. The barn is 100 by 40 feet, with» 
cellar under the most of it. There is also 4 chaise house 
24 feet square; and a piggery, with a cellar under the 
whole, 25 by 80. There is also a good orchard, an aque- 
duct, three wells, and is well watered in every respect 
The premises are in a good neighborhood, offering a!) the 
conveniences of good society, meetings, schools, &c. The 
subscriber owning and living on another farm, wishes to 
dispose of this, and will give a good bergain to any one 
wishing to purchase a superior establishment fr grain 
growing Cid check. raising. Possession given immediate! y 
if desired. ty Terms liberal. 

For further particulars enquire of Cot. Gro. W. Sran- 
Ley, of Augusta; Da. Hoimes, of Winthrop; Jas, Wine, 
on the premises; or of the subscriber in Wayne. 

ISAAC BOWLES 

Wayne, March 22, 1847. 12 

SMALL FARM FOR SALE. 
FARM FOR SALE im the town of Read 
field, about eight miles from Augusta, on 
the county road leading from the Capita! to 
Farmington, containing about twenty-five acres 
of good land, well watered; a new barn well fin- 
ished, 25 feet by 31, and house, 18 by 24, with a good weil 
of water. Any one wishing to purchase will call on the 
subscriber near the premises. Terms liberal. 
WILLIAM HOYT 
l2wld 
fe ITUATED IN AUGUSTA, containing sixty- 
three acres of good land. 

For further particulars inquire at the Office of the Maine 
Farmer, or of Jona. Hepes. 

Augusta, March 8, 1847. 10 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. 


NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 
AMES FREDERICK FOSTER continues to manufsc- 
ture all the various approved TRUSSES, at his oid 
stand, No. 305 Washington opposite No. 264, en- 
trance in Temple Avenue, BOSTON, where he has been 
for the last ten years—and his residence and business being 
both in the same building, he can be seen at home wearly 
the whole of the time, day or evening. He has more room 
and better conveniences for the Truss business than au y 
im it in this city or any other. 














little one side, and stuck one leg right through 
*tother, herself. 
bor Thompson. That’sa wonderful smart 
sheep of yourn. Why, when she had only 
three legs, she out-run my dog with four.” 

Thompson being unable to obtain any sat- 
isfaction, pocketed the joke, hard as it was, 
and went home. Now Jones had a long-leg- 
ged, long-sided hog, about a year old, a mis- 
chievous, unprincipled animal, that went 
about poking his nose into everything, and 
meddling with matters that he had no business 
to. And itso happened, that early next morn- 
ing, Thompson found Jones’ hog iv his garden 
rooting up the vegetables. He caught the hog, 
and with a sharp knife slit his mouth open on 
both sides clear to his ears. He then turned 
grunter out and sent him home very much 
chop-fallen. Jones now in his turn was ina 
rage. He bound up the avimal’s headas well 
as he could, and then started off to give 
Thompson “a real setting out.” 

: saw Jones con 
and fury, and he sat down on a log before his 
door, and quietly took out his jack-knife and 
went to whittling. Jones came up, breathing 
hard with indignation. 

“Now, Thompson,” said he, “you and I 
are done. Pll tell you what ’tis, if you are 
guing to turn savage, I’ll quit. I'll have noth- 


», full of fire 


more brutal than a savage. Now, ‘Thompson, 
you’ve ruined that hog of mine. He isn’t 
worth sixpence. 
pow, and I never shall be able to fat him, 
now you’ve cut his mouth open from ear to 
ear. [tell ye, Thompson, you and I are 
done.” 











I hadn’t no hand in it, neigh-| Boards, Stecled Shoes 


He isn’t fat enough to kill | [Y 





ers for Prolapsus U teri; Trusses 
Knee Caps, Back 


well as new. The subscriber having worn & truss bimse!! 

or the last twenty-five years, and fitted so many for the 

ast ten years, feels confident in being able to suit al! cases 
that may come to him. 

Convex & Trusses, Dr. Chase's Trusses, formerly 

; Trusses of galvanized meta! that wil! 

pads; Read's Spirs! 


double and single; Bione's 

ren, of all sizes. Marvh's 

. Hull's do; Thompson’s Ratchet do, and the 

* Rocking Trusses may be had at this establishm en! 

Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will enables 
person to converse low with one that is hard of hearing 

All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters or Trusses, 

ted on by bis wife, Mas. Canotine D. Fostex, who 

has had ten years’ experience in the business. 


Certificates. 


—Having had oc- 
From Dr. John C. Warren of Boston wie he 


the deficiency 
iy > some mouths of observation 0! 
T am satisfied that Mr. Foster is well acquainted 
the mennfecture of these inetruments and ingenious 
modating them to the variety of cases which occur. 
if called upon to recommend him to my profes- 
and to the public as a person well flied to 
these important articles. 

Joun C, Warnes, M.D. 
. Roxbury.—Since the death of Mr 
py eats in preference to all other trusses, 

Mr. J. F. Foster of Boston. 
P. G. Ropsins, M. D. 


one 
Ne Ried Hts tresses gid Didominel supporters by J 
. Fomer, and he has uniformly given full setis&ction im 


renting to Mr. Foster, confidently 1 
a good Sue, enor that they are we: 
fitted. -B 


. ©. Garene, M.D 
27, 1946.—The is familiar with 
trusses, (he 
paratus required 
charscter of his 





AND FOR SALE 
0 cre street back Of the Gran:'¢ 


——_ 


THE MAINE FARMER, 


PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 
By RUSSELL BATON, 
Ofice over Granite Bank, Water St. Augest®: 


BLERIBL HOLMES, Bditor. 


4 m if ; 
and ahy ves, 8 mL delayed beyoné 
‘sood subscribers sha! 


AGENTS. 
ave tine AcesT. 
So. 
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